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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


The majority of Canadians are of British extraction. They have a 
long heritage of freedom, and strive for a high standard of living, 
Capital regards this effort coldly. They favor races content with 
subsistence levels. So there is a propaganda against racial prejudice 
and an effort to prove all people are the same; this is to make the 
public favorable to a huge influx of low standard populations, 

(Letter to the editor, Vancouver Province) 

H. E. Ker said: “Today we are witnessing the United States going 
Conservative. That means Canada has got to go Conservative.” Mr. 
Ker said the association’s downfall had always been: its lack of 
money, but he added money was easily collected if something worth. 
while were being sold. The association, he said, had the principle of 
Conservatism to sell—a principle which had put Canada on the map, 

(Report of the Victoria Provincial Conservative 
Association, Victoria Daily Times) 

“After experiencing many war and peacetime demonstrations of 
advertising’s great and growing power for good, I personally cannot 
imagine the advertising personnel or the management of a company 
that advertises ever again reverting to the wholly selfish aim of using 
the medium of advertising just for money-making purposes and for 
nothing more than that.” 

(From an address by Vernon D. Beatty, advertising 
manager of Swift and Company, Chicago, at a con- 
vention of the Association of Canadian Advertisers) 

J. V. Johnson advocated the complete abolishment of the Crown 
corporation known as the Wartime Housing Limited and the Hous- 
ing Enterprises Limited . . . and said that Victoria would soon be a 
city of shacks if cheap homes were built. “There is only one solu- 
tion,” he said, “the complete return of free enterprise.” 

(Victoria Daily Times) 

Toronto—“Discrimination” against his industry in the advertising 
field had forced brewers and distillers into other forms of public 
relations, Charles S. Watson, director of public relations for Canadian 
Breweries, Limited, told the Association of Canadian Advertisers 
today. “Fantastically — and incredibly — the . . . industry stands 
alone as the only legalized business in the history of the world that 
cannot defend itself against attacks by purchasing space in the press 
or time on the radio,” he said. In consequence the industry had to 
gain public goodwill through providing good working conditions “be- 
fore the unions ask for them” — and subscribing liberally to charities. 

(Montreal Gazette) 

Painting a rosy picture of the future, Gladstone Murray, speaking 
to Orillia Legionnaires at their Remembrance Day banquet, told them 
the Canada of 100 years from now would be a country that had en- 
joyed a century of freedom from major conflicts, a leader of inter- 
mediate nations ready to take her place as a major power and 8 
land in which strife between French and English-speaking elements 
had been forgotten. (Globe and Mail) 

Public relations has been established as a must in the conduct of 
business, R. W. Emerson, director of public relations, the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, stated in an address in 
Montreal. (Monetary Times) 

Hon. H. Mitchell, 2 man of much honesty of purpose and consider- 
able courage, is probably as good a Labor minister as there could 
be in a King Cabinet, but there are many rumors in Ottawa that he 
is slated to be replaced by Col. D. A. Croll, a very fine and patriotic 
citizen who would make an incredibly bad Labor minister, since he 
is a sentimentalist of the feeblest sort. 

(Letter-Review, Fort Erie, Ont.) 

In order to make sure of being able to deliver the goods the Govern- 
ment is forced to compel the farmer to deliver his wheat to the 
government Wheat Board and it denies to the farmer the right to sell 
it to anyone else which after all is the national socialism against 
which we have been fighting so hard for six years. 

(From address by Geo. S. Matheson, retiring 
president, Winnipeg Grain Exchange) 

This month’s prize for six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. D. 
Fraser, Osoyoos, B.C. All contributions should contain original clip- 
ping, date and name of publication. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE CHANGE 


Beginning January Ist, 1947, the subscription price for The Cem 
adian Forum will be $3 for one year, $5 for two years. Increases 
im production costs over the last six months have forced us to make 
this change. The single copy price of 25c remains. Subscribers may 
renew their subscriptions at the old rates, $2 for one year, $3 for 
two years, up to January Ist. 
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Merry Christmas 


Christmas is far, far older than Christianity, as even the 
re-Christian Yule and Saturnalia were late developments 
of it, and it was never completely assimilated to the Chris- 
tian faith. Our very complaints about the hypocritical com- 
mercializing of the Christmas spirit prove that, for they 
show how vigorously Christmas can flourish without the 
smallest admixture of anything that could reasonably be 
called Christian. Christmas is the tribute man pays to the 
winter solstice, and perhaps to something in himself of which 
the winter solstice reminds him. We turn on all our lights, 
and stuff ourselves and excaange presents, because our an- 
cestors in the forest, watching the sun grow fainter until it 
was a cold weak light unable to bring any more life from 
the earth, chose the shortest day of the year to defy an almost 
triumphant darkness and declare their loyalty to an almost 
beaten sun. We have learned that we do not need to worry 
about the sun, and that there is no monster big enough to 
swallow it. We have yet to learn that no atomic bomb will 
ever destroy the human race, that no Dark Age will (as it 
never has done) totally overspread the earth, that no matter 
how often man is knocked down, he will always pick him- 
self up, punch drunk and sick and morbidly aware of 
his open guard, spit out some more teeth and start slugging 
again. At that point there is a division between those for 
whom Christmas is a religious festival, and for waom the new 
light coming into the world must be divine as well as human 
if the struggle is ever to be won, and those for whom the 
festival is human and natural and points to an ultimate 
human triumph. With this difference in outlook The Can- 
adian Forum has nothing to do, but to all of its readers who 
recognize the primary meaning of Christmas, and who rea- 
lize that generosity and hospitality and the sharing of goods 
make a better world than misery and persecution and the 
cutting of throats, it wishes a Merry Christmas. 


Still Disunited 


Behind the Russian iron curtain, so the experts and 
would-be experts are guessing, Stalin may be moving toward 
some readjustment of Soviet policy which will ease the 
tension in international relations. The Soviet economy is in 
a bad way, partial crop failures having added to the diffi- 
culties of post-war reconstruction, and Russia simply cannot 
keep up the diplomatic and ideological offensive on all fronts. 
An obscure struggle seems to be going on, with the Molotov 
gang in the Politburo opposing Stalin’s initiative toward con- 
cessions to the West, and with increased tension between tie 
party leaders and the generals. 

Meanwhile in the United States the Republican victory 
means a hardened political attitude toward Russia and an 
increased danger that violent oscillations in the American 
free-enterprise economy will cause suffering in all the coun- 
tries friendly to the United States. In the ranks of British 
Labor there has been a revolt against Ernest Bevin’s ten- 
dency to follow the American lead, though tie rebels united 
against Bevin were clearly divided amongst themselves. For 
some of them interpreted “a socialist foreign policy” to mean 
an effort to build up a popular social-democratic front in 
Western Europe, and some of them meant only the kind of 
policy toward Russia that would be approved by the fellow 
travellers 


On the European continent the German elections reveal 
a country which has reacted strongly against Russia and 
which is voting for a return to the West. But the western 
occupying powers are failing to restore decent living condi- 
tions in their part of Germany. And in the French elections 
the Communists came out with a slight increase in strength. 
The ominous feature in the French voting was the drift of 
the voters toward the two extremes of left and right, a 
polarization of political opinion which makes any effective 
unity of French policy almost impossible. 


The one part of the world where things seem to be looking 
brigiter is, curiously enough, in the halls where the United 
Nations Assembly and its various committees are meeting. 
The same old bad-tempered arguments go on without ceas- 
ing, and the same old divisions in the voting take place 
between two irreconcilable blocs. But as week follows week, 
and still the machinery does not fly to pieces, and still the 
statesmen keep on negotiating, the irrational hope begins to 
emerge that perhaps the United Nations organization has 
a future after all. All people of goodwill were driven to 
despair during the past year, but now that the infant per- 
versely keeps on living we begin to feel more optimistic. And 
thus paradoxically a note of genuine cheer creeps into the 
Christmas season. 


Utility of Rebels 


The action of the ‘rebels’ within the Labor party is of 
interest not only because of its possible effect on British 
foreign policy, but also because it raises the whole question 
of how a democratic movement functions in power. 

As to foreign policy, the unanimous vote for Bevin has 
little significance, and the hundred or so abstentions have 
a great deal more. We have, in the past, seen considerable 
changes in British policy and governments without an adverse 
vote in the House. Even if Mr. Bevin were inclined to 
interpret the vote as a personal triumph, we imagine that 
Mr. Attlee knows better. 

Equally important is the fact that an amendment was 
moved by a group who, in fact, support the government’s 
policies as a whole, and thus provoked a public discussion 
of differences within the party. We believe that the House 
of Commons is the proper place for such discussions, rather 
than private party-caucuses; it at least contributes to the 
political education of the electorate. It is the excessive 
rigidity of party discipline that is the greater danger to 
democracy today, although, needless to say, such public dis- 
cussions must be resorted to with discretion. On matters of 
first importance, they are a sign of strength, not of weakness. 

There is an inevitable tendency for party leaders, espe- 
cially in office, burdened as they are with tremendous re- 
sponsibilities, to minimize both the ideas and the importance 
of dissidents within their own party. Both Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Bevin did so, as late as the debate on foreign affairs a 
month ago. It was this in part which made a more formal 
protest inevitable. To dismiss the dissident group now as 
“crypto-communists” would be ridiculous. 

This is not the only subject where the only vigorous and 
constructive opposition at Westminster has come from 
the Labor backbenchers. It shows how absurd is the fear 
that a successful socialist party would lead to the ‘mono- 
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lithic’ or one-party state on the Soviet model. If democratic 
socialism in England is so obviously beneficial that the 
voters cease to send any Conservatives to parliament, the 
Labor party will generate its own opposition, which would 
then express itself in votes, and Jemeiely a new party 
within the general framework of democratic socialism. And 
the same would obviously happen elsewhere. 

Disagreement expressed by responsible followers, actuated 
by principle and constructive in criticism, is likely to in- 
vigorate rather than weaken a party in power. Especially so 
when the difference is one not of principle but of the correct 
application of the party’s program and philosophy. 


Provincial Rights 


The federal government has signed new tax agreements 
with the provinces of New Brunswick, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. For the next five years these provinces will leave 
the Dominion a monopoly of the income and corporation 
taxes and in return will receive increased subsidies on the 
basis laid down by Mr. Iisley in his budget speech last 
spring. This process of bilateral treaties amongst our com- 
peting sovereign powers in Canada was made necessary by 
the success of the Drew-Duplessis gang in breaking up tne 
Dominion-Provincial post-war conference. No doubt the 
other provinces will gradually follow the example of the 
first three, since the Dominion has an effective lever in 
pressing for agreement in the fact that those provinces which 
remain obstinate will have to impose an extra provincial tax 
upon the incomes of their private citizens and of their busi- 
ness corporations. Even Mr. Duplessis will find it difficult 
to win elections on the provincial-rights cry when it dawns 
upon the Quebec elector that provincial rights in this case 
only mean double taxation. Here in Ontario Premier-Drew 
has beer shouting for a renewal of the Dominion-Provin- 
cial conference; but it is obvious that he only likes con- 
ferences as affording a tribunal from which he can pour 
forth invective and propaganda. The whole business illus- 
trates the unreality of most of the “provincial rights” outcry 
which has filled the air in recent years. Dominion and 
Provinces are only two different ways of arranging twelve 
million people for certain practical purposes of government. 
The citizen of Ontario is also a citizen of Canada. No 
amount of emotional rhetoric or of constitutional hair-split- 
ting can get round the fact that he has no interest in paying 
two income taxes. Provincial rights here have nothing to.do 
with the interests of the people of Ontario, but concern only 
the selfish interests of politicians and government officials 
who want to exalt their own importance. 


The Privy Council Appeals 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is now 
considering the constitutionality of Bill 9 which abolishes 
Privy Council Appeals from Canadian Courts in civil cases 
(they have already been abolished in criminal cases). If the 
Privy Council decides that the Parliament of Canada has 
authority to do so, it will be interesting to see whether the 
Government will press on with the Bill. 

The diversity of opinion in Canada is illustrated by the 
fact that Manitoba and Saskatchewan supported the Do- 
minion in upholding the right of Parliament to abolish Privy 
Council appeals, while Ontario, British Columbia and New 
Brunswick opposed the Dominion, and Quebec intervened 
against the Dominion. Discussion on the subject has usually 
revolved around Canada’s status as a self-governing, inde- 
pendent nation, and the view that an appeal to a British 
Court in London was a relic of colonialism and a limitation 
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upon the national dignity and sovereignty of Canada. But 
this consideration is cut across by the difference of opinion 
between Federalists and Provincialists. The latter have seen 
a threat to provincial and minority rights in having as the 
ultimate Court of Appeal interpreting constitutional issues 
between the Dominion and the Provinces a court appointed 
by the Dominion authorities and sitting in Ottawa. By them 
the appeal to the Privy Council is regarded as the ultimate 
protection of provincial and minority rights. The converse 
of this view is that which considers that the Judicial Com- 
mittee, perhaps through ignorance of Canadian conditions 
and Canadian needs, has dangerously warped the whole 
scheme of Confederation by interpreting the British North 
America Act so as to enlarge provincial powers to the point 
of balkanizing Canada (except during the emergency of war), 

Socialists in Canada have usually been on the side of those 
who oppose Appeals to tne Privy Council, both as supporters 
of a vigorous Canadian nationalism, and also as proponents 
of a more adequate power at the centre to deal with national 
economic problems. 

It is well-known that the Courts, particularly where there 
are written constitutions limiting the power of Governments, 
are a serious obstacle to radical legislation. The history of 
the contest between the Courts and the New Deal is a 
familiar illustration. However, much more difficulty might 
be experienced with the Supreme Court of Canada, appointed 
from amongst lawyers who have often been active in Can- 
adian political life, rather than with a British Court which 
has become quite familiar with democratic socialism and 
amongst whose members would be the Lord Chancellor who 
is a member of the British Labor Government. 


Divided Prophets 


Noting that The Monetary Times, Canada’s oldest busi- 
ness journal, had asked fourteen prominent Canadian busi- 
ness men to discuss the question, “Are we headed for a de- 
pression?” we focussed our attention eagerly on the replies. 
For who could be better qualified, we assured ourselves, than 
this representative group of business leaders to peer into our 
economic future and perhaps bring us a glimmer of hope and 
comfort? 

Alas, we were doomed to disappointment. For these top- 
flight insurance, trust company and industrial executives 
seem to be as divided and uncertain about the future as the 
rest of us. The reply of six, with varying degrees of con- 
fidence, was “Yes;” two gave an unequivocal “No;” five 
answers were conditionally in the negative; one replied 
simply, “I don’t know.” 

Several, Pilate-like, countered with the question, “What is 
a depression?” Mr. J. W. Glenwright of the Commercial 
Life, for instance, said that the “so-called depression” of 
ten years ago “was greatly exaggerated because there are 
always thousands upon thousands of people in every country 
who will not work as long as they have sons and daughters 
that are working, or as long as they can so easily get more 
money from unemployment relief than they ever had before 
from their much preferred haphazard employment, because 
they would not accept permanent employment.” His thought 

aralleled that of Mr. A. R. Kaufman of Kitchener, who be- 
ieves “we are headed for another depression because human 
nature is not willing to be provident enough to avoid it. All 
the government promises to support le, shiftless or 
otherwise, from the cradle to the grave merely encourage the 
naturally improvident not only to be shiftless themselves, but 
also to raise a few more mouths for the government to feed.” 
Mr. Robert Reid of the London Life sounds a similar note. 
“Tt seems probable,” he says, “that there might be a variety 
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of thought as to what constitutes a ‘depression.’” “In- 
cidentally,” says Mr. Dube of Canadian Commercial Enter- 
prises, ‘what is the proper definition of ‘depression?’ Some- 
one once said that our deepest Canadian depression must 
look, to the people of Chungking, like a Chinese New Year.” 


But one sensed, on the whole, a reluctance to dogmatize, 
rather than any clear note of prophecy. “Whether we will 
or will not have a depression,” says Mr. Manning of the 
Great-West Life, “would seem to depend upon circumstances 
very largely beyond the physical control of any person or 
groups of persons in Canada.” Says Mr. Stanger of Can- 
adian Guardian Trust Company, “The answer should be in 
the negative although a depression may be reached in time,” 
and Mr. (Name Withheld by Request) says: “We have had 
depressions in the past and will undoubtedly have depres- 
sions in the future, but just when the next depression will 
develop is beyond me to forecast,” rather agreeing with Mr. 
Parent oi Capital Trust, who deposes: “In my experience, 
depressions have never failed to come, recurring periodically 
every seven to ten years. ... I think we are headed for 
another depression, although it is difficult to estimate when 
it will be.” 


All the deponents tend to agree, however, upon what may 
cause a depression. “Labor unrest, strikes and what may be 
termed decreased productive efficiency are creating higher 
production costs,” explains Mr. Gaskin of Studebaker Cor- 
poration. “As living costs rise, labor, agriculture and in- 
dustry will again seek wage or price increases. . . . This will 
eventually lead to decreased employment, from which will 
arise the depression.” Says Mr. Christmas of Aetna Life: 
“I do not think we are headed for a depression if the federal 
and provincial governments take a more definite and firmer 
stand in respect to labor unions and endeavor to pass 
measures that will at least have a tendency to slow down 
strikes. . .. Price controls should also be eased off gradually.” 
But even these, to some of the experts, are only ameliorative 
measures. The most forthright and gloomy is Mr. Fortin of 
Granby, Que. (a former president of the CMA, if memory 
serves), who says: “In my unqualified opinion, one cannot 
escape the thought that cylical fluctuations, i.e., booms, de- 
pressions, etc., are inherent in our economic system.” 


As Mr. Dube remarked, after that crack about the people 
of Chungking, “we are not being facetious about the levity 
of it” when we say that as prophets of Things to Come, the 
Monetary Times respondents seem to us to be merely good 
old-fashioned business men. 


Probing the “Free Press’ 


The enquiry into the monopolistic nature of Britain’s 
newspaper press which has been forced on the Labor Govern- 
ment by the National Union of Journalists can hardly bring 
out any facts that are not already familiar. But the agita- 
tion has focussed attention on the kind of “freedom” the 
oo? enjoys in the home of parliamentary democracy. It 

also shown how valuable a working journalists’ union 
can be in safeguarding press freedom, as well as in securing 
better pay and working conditions for its members — some- 
thing the N.U.J. has already done. The real usefulness of 
the enquiry will depend upon the kind of recommendations 
the Royal Commission sees fit to make, and the extent to 
which these are implemented by the government. 


In Canada we have no national newspaper chains, largely 
use geography and population prohibit the development 

of national newspapers, though contraction in numbers and 
concentration of ownership have gone far in both the daily 
and weekly newgpaper fields. The evils that beset us are 
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those inherent in tie industrialization of the newspaper press 
in all democratic countries, its dependence on advertising, 
and the community of interest which exists between news- 
paper proprietors and other sectors of business. This is 
something outside the scope of any Royal Commission; it 1s 
merely one aspect of our economic servitude to an owning 
and exploiting class and the governments it controls, and 
cannot be isolated for investigation and care. 


Something, indeed, might be achieved by way of raising 
the economic and professional status of our newspaper 
workers and curbing some of the more flagrant violations of 
the ethical code to whica our newspaper owners pay eloquent 
lip service and nothing more, if our working newspaper 
writers showed half the determination of their colleagues 
in the United Kingdom and the United States. A few years 
ago they allowed their attempts to form units of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild to be frustrated by their embattled 
employers with scarcely a whimper, because so many of 
them clung to the snobbis notions that their “professional” 
status would be injured by joining a union, failing to realize 
that in unionism lay the only hope of making their calling a 
real profession, and so hamstringing the efforts of a few 
martyrs to close the ranks. Thus they have remained the 
half-complaisant, half-resentful slaves of their bosses, and 
any real hope of improving journalistic ethics in Canada 
has withered and died. 


Marginalia 

The Battle of the Polish Treasure has a touch of charming 
medievalism that rouses a nostalgic longing for the days when 
the rivalry of Church and State and the existence of a Holy 
Roman Empire inspired a “higher loyalty” in breasts not yet 
accustomed to narrow nationalisms. We should like to see 
the incident immortalized in a tapestry or hooked rug by 
Quebec handcraftsmen and installed in the Archbishop’s 
Palace in that province. 


Canadian newspapers have been enjoying a well-deserved 
photographic field-day, now the Torso Murder has faded 
into the background, with the beauty contest staged by the 
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Tniversity of British Columbia. These endless bickerings in 
the UN Assembly and foreign ministers’ meetings were 
becoming frightfully boring. 


Toronto papers recently marked with deferential photos 
the commencement of work on several banks, chain-store and 
movie-theatre buildings in that city. It was not stated 
whether these palatial structures will contain dormitories for 
homeless war veterans. 


English papers sound very enthusiastic about the BBC’s 
Third Program, started in September, which deliberately 
aims at giving nothing but the best possible entertainment 
in music, drama and discussion. Instead of trying to mix 
certain “highbrow” or “instructive” features with “popular” 
ones, and producing an indigestible hash which pleases no- 
body, this program proceeds on the assumption that there 
are two parts to the radio audience, those who listen and 
those who like noise, and that the former group are entitled 
to the highest rewards for serious attention. 


At this session of the U.N.O. assembly, the Union of South 
Africa has put in a claim for the annexation of the one-time 
German colony of South West Africa which it has governed 
since World War I under mandate. South Africa’s treatment 
of its native population (four-fifths of the whole) is appalling. 
None have any citizen rights, many live under conditions 
approaching slave-labor. The claim should not be entertained 
until there is a radical change in this situation, if the 
Atlantic Charter and the four freedoms are to have any 
meaning. The claim is supported by Prime Minister Smuts. 
How little the Premier has in common with that great 
humanitarian and political moralist, Field Marshal Smuts! 
Yet they inhabit the same body. 


Delegates to the International Labor Conference in Mont- 
real received a letter enclosing and warmly commending to 
them a book which was said to supply “the philosophy 
essential to the success of all deliberations.” The book: 
Ideas Have Legs, a sentimental autobiographical exposition 
of Moral Re-Armament, punctuated by denunciations of 
“Soviet immorality,” praise of “sound labor,” adulation of 
Caurchill and Beaverbrook. The author: Peter Howard, 
former Mosleyite and Beaverbrook writer. Signer of the 
endorsing letter: Humphrey Mitchell. 


Twenty-Six Years Ago 
Vol. 1, No. 3, December, 1920, The Canadian Forum 


The peace that nas been signed between Poland and Russia 
realizes many of the extravagant dreams of the Polish im- 
perialists. The Soviet government in its anxiety to reach an 
agreement has relinquished thousands of square miles of 
territory to which Poland has no shadow of an ethnographic 
claim; and many hundreds of thousands, even millions, of 
Russian men and women taus become the unwilling subjects 
of the Polish State. Such an arrangement is worse than 
temporary; it is another obstacle to the ultimate pacification 
of Europe. 


PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


The Ottawa Drama League Workshop announces its 9th 
annual playwriting contest. The one-act play is the vehicle 
chosen for this year’s competition. The prize is $100 and 
the closing date March 31, 1947. The rules of the contest 
may be had by writing to Emily Herbert (Chairman of the 
Playwriting Contest), $5 Lambton Road, Ottawa, Ont 
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Mr. Gordon Turns 


> MR. DONALD GORDON, once the forthright champion 
of a forthright policy of economic controls, has in his recent 
series of broadcasts become as mild and as contradictory as 
his present policy. He started by saying that he ‘nad no in- 
tention of arguing a case either for or against the continu- 
ation of existing controls. Then he said, with a flash of his 
old fire, that we had to choose between “controlled readjust- 
ment and uncontrolled readjustment.” Then, modulating his 
tones once more, he confessed that, “however much we may 
regret it, rigid stability of prices is beyond achievement and 
this is a fact we should face squarely.” Mr. Gordon inter- 
prets his own advice by facing in all directions at once. 


The words of the chairman of the WPTB should be con- 
sidered against the background of the actual situation. This 
magazine has before now felt it necessary to point out to 
Mr. Gordon what is obvious to every housewife—tiat vir- 
tually every staple consumer commodity has risen in price 
since the end of the war. Mr. Gordon implied in his broad- 
casts, ever so delicately, that immediate removal of controls 
would be a bad thing. But, with the best will in the world 
to understand Mr. Gordon, we are baffled by such contra- 
dictions to his professions as the following Canadian Press 
dispatch from Ottawa, dated November 15, the day of Mr. 
Gordon’s final broadcast: 


“The Prices Board today announced a four to five-cent 
increase in the retail price of prunes, reflecting tne uncon- 
trolled price rise in the United States. Canada’s supplies of 
prunes are purchased through the Prices Stabilization Cor- 
— and instead of meeting the higher American prices 

y increasing the subsidy the board adjusted the retail 
price.” 

That is a very neat and terse comment on Mr. Gordon’s 
broadcasts. The possible alternative—increasing the sub- 
sidy—is pointed out, without any attempt to explain why 
it was rejected. But wait; surely the chairman referred to 
that question. Yes, here it is, in his second broadcast: 


“Under a price-control system, a subsidy paid to the 
primary producer prevents merchandising costs from pyra- 
miding as the product passes through the hands of the whole- 
saler and retailer to the final consumer. The net result is 
that subsidies have cost the people of Canada, as tae tax- 
payers, far less than the additional prices they would other- 
wise have paid as consumers. 


“The most important fact, however, is that a wise and 
careful use of subsidies was an essential part of the whole 
plan of holding prices and wages steady.” 


Well, now that the “essential” part of the plan has been 
abandoned for such essential commodities as milk and 
prunes, we wonder why the chairman even discusses control 
policy as if there were still two alternatives. Does he really 
imagine that he is holding the line? Doesn’t he know that 
his subordinates are liquidating “an essential part of the 
whole plan?” Apparently he does; in this same broadcast 
he explained it—thus: “the payment of large emergency 
subsidies could not be justified in a normal peacetime 
economy.” We can, then, rest assured that every time the 
government removes a subsidy and lets the price go up “by 
about 40 to 45%” (Mr. Gordon’s estimate for dried iruits, 
e.g. prunes), it is a sign that our time economy is be- 
coming more normal. In other words, to quote the chair- 
man again, “the Canadian policy is so to administer our 
affairs that we will have a planned and orderly readjustment 
to the conditions of our post-war world.” To which our 
only reply can be a heartfelt “Oh, Canada!” 
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We are anxious to be fair to Mr. Gordon, ‘naving an un- 
easy feeling that every time he is offended the cost of living 
advances one point. We shall therefore give full considera- 
tion to his own account of his difficulties. Here it is: 

“In wartime most disagreements could be settled by ask- 
ing what action could best increase our war effort. Under 
conditions of peace, however, and as we return to more 
normal living, this single test is no longer available and the 
conflicting interests of producers and consumers in every field 
make it very difficult to avoid contradictory thinking.” 
oracle: 

Very difficult, apparently. But we must not interrupt the 


“One of the big difficulties is that a great many people 
want to get rid of the particular control which restricts their 
freedom to raise their prices, or to do what they want to do 
with the goods and services which they provide, but at the 
same time keep on those controls which protect their supplies 
and their costs. So we find labor interests insisting upon 
higner wages but demanding steady prices. We find the 
farmer asking for higher prices but insisting that the cost of 
his supplies be held. And we find the manufacturer con- 
tending that the price of his product should be freed of 
control, but objecting to the rising costs of his labor and 
materials. This kind of pressure is one reason why the cost 
of living has been rising this year—one reason why we can’t 
have absolute stability in our price level in these times of 
change-over from war to peace.” 

Let us consider Mr. Gordon’s tormentors one by one. 
“Labor interests,” as we pointed out to Mr. Gordon in 
September, have by and large refrained from asking for 
wage increases until prices in their industries were allowed 
to rise. The CCL has made it clear that it wishes no wage 
increases that will force prices higher. The lack of co- 
ordination between the authorities controlling prices and 
wages is a great and well-known flaw in the whole system of 
control. But surely the gulf is not so wide that Mr. Gordon, 
by his own account “labor’s best friend,” has not yet noticed 
this fact. Surely he has observed that the breaking by the 
War Labor Boards of the government’s ten-cent limit has 
not forced prices up, while the removal of subsidies decidedly 
has, The difficulty regarding wage costs lies with employers, 
with manufacturers, not with organized labor. 

Next, Mr. Gordon is bothered by the farmer, who asks for 
higher prices but insists “that the costs of his supplies be 
held.” The farmer does not do this solely to annoy Mr. 
Gordon, but rather because his supplies, especially farm 
machinery, are now too costly to allow him to carry on un- 
less he gets a better price. Again, the onus here is on the 
manufacturer, to whom Mr. Gordon turns at last with the 
complaint quoted above. The manufacturer contends that 
his price should be freed of control but objects to the rising 
cost of his labor and materials. We have dealt with the 
ising cost of labor. As for the cost of materials, that again 
goes back to manufacturers. No matter how vigorously Mr. 
Gordon wriggles, he cannot escape the fact that the pressure 
for the abolition of controls comes from just one interest, big 
business, and that he is in fact yielding to that pressure. 
Once he admits—as he has admitted—the princi le that in 
peacetime there can be no such “single test” of the best in- 
terests of the community as there was during the war, he 
has accepted the dictum of The Globe and Mai (November 
18) pronounced in avowed disagreement with him: 

“Artificial measures may be unavoidable under certain 
conditions such as war im .. . But artificial measures 
cannot go on forever. There has to be a time when the real 
forces represented in the fundamental law, supply and de- 
mand, must take over and readjustments made accordingly.” 
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There, naked and unashamed, is the aged doctrine of 
laissez-faire, accepting as a law of nature a principle which 
has never worked in practice. The Globe and Mail ‘nas long 
preached a sort of class struggle, a perpetual conflict of 
economic interests, as necessary to our way of life. Mr. 
Gordon may as well admit that he accepts it, and that he 
cannot logically continue to administer a stabilization policy. 


The Three P's and ae 
Political Trends 
Donald C Mac Donald 


® THE EVIDENCE points conclusively to the end of 
Liberal domination of federal politics. As a result, Canada 
approaches a period during which the balance of political 
parties may be as precarious as that of the pre-Confederation 
decade; and the stability of federal politics as uncertain as 
during the disintegration of the Conservative party following 
Sir John A. Macdonald’s death. The political situation is 
running fluid. 

Under such conditions, it was perhaps inevitable that the 
results of the three by-elections in Pontiac, Parkdale and 
Portage La Prairie—the three P’s, as they were dubbed by 
the newspaper world—should have offered the excuse for all 
manner of speculation. Three by-elections are obviously an 
inadequate basis for sound political analysis. But to the 
extent that the three P’s did confirm trends already discern- 
= from more broadly based evidence, they merit careful 
study. 

For the Liberals, the triple defeat was a serious blow. 
The loss of Pontiac, a “safe” Quebec seat, was an unexpected 
jolt from which the Government is seeking to recoup its 
prestige through a victory on December 23 in Richelieu- 
Vercheres, made vacant by the death of the Hon. P. J. A. 
Cardin. “Parkdale and Portage re-emphasized the Liberal 
party’s decline. From its 1940 vote in Parkdale, approxi- 
mately 2,500 votes were lost in 1945, and another 2,500 in 
1946; while in Portage the Liberal vote dropped 2,000 from 
1940 to 1945, and another 1,500 in 1946. 

There is still no evidence, however, to warrant the con- 
clusion that the electorate will forsake the Liberals over- 
night. Not, as may be assumed, because it is not ready to do 
so; but for the same reason that has obtained for almost a 
generation: there is as yet no clear alternative. 

Apart from the Liberals, who would normally be expected 
to lose ground after such a long tenure of office, the by- 
elections reflected a shift to the Right—very much in keeping 
with the political temper of the North American continent. 

In Pontiac the Social Credit won their first seat outside 
Alberta. Tais was a distinct triumph for the Right. Except 
for unorthodox monetary views, Solon Low’s group is rapidly 
proving itself to be more Tory than the Tories—anti-Semitic, 
anti-labor and anti-world government, in addition to their 
generally reactionary policies. In Parkdale the Conservatives 
held a traditionally Tory seat despite a drop of over 3,000 
votes from their 1945 poll. In Portage, the irresponsible 
economic policies of the Conservatives won a protest vote 
which was undoubtedly contributed to by the Winnipeg Free 
Press through its persistent attacks upon the Government’s 
long-term wheat agreement with Britain. 

But while the results indicated a shift to the Right, it was 
a hesitant shift—in contrast to the Republican landslide in 
the United States. The reason for this lies in the existence 
of the CCF. The Canadian people are not left with the 
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completely futile procedure of ousting tweedle-dum to em- 
power tweedle-dee. In seeking an alternative to the party 
in power, they are not forced, in this year of 1946, to the 
terrifying alternative of an even more reactionary group. 
With the tide running as it is in the North American con- 
tinent it is not surprising that a socialist party is not making 
spectacular gains. But it is encouraging that it is holding 
its own. 

The by-elections showed that the CCF is more than hold- 
ing its own; that it is building slowly but surely from its 

ition last year when it received more than 800,000 votes 
ederally. In Parkdale, the CCF vote increased by 2,500 
over 1945 as compared with the Tory drop of over 3,000, 
and the Liberal drop of over 2,000. In Portage, the 1,500 
votes lost by the Liberals split roughly 2-1 between the Con- 
servatives and CCF. 

While the results have produced a very bullish mood in 
Conservative circles, the reaction of the Financial Post is 
significantly closer to the mark. Trembling with continuing 
apprehension, the Post pointed out: 

“In the total vote cast, both democratic (sic!) parties fell 
sharply behind their previous showings. In both constitu- 
encies socialist CCF made gains. The CCF vote in Parkdale 
was 56% more than in 1946 and in Portage 21% more. 

“In Parkdale, generally conceded a Conservative strong- 
hold, the winning PC candidate polled only a little over a 
third of the total vote and 29% less than the PC candidate 
in 1945. In Portage the PC winner gained over 1945 in total 
vote but nothing like sufficient to offset the loss in Parkdale. 
The Liberal candidate lost ground in both ridings, the vote 
dropping about 25% below 1945 in both cases.” 

There is more than coincidence in election results which 
saw a hesitant shift to the Right registered in minority 
victories for the Tories and Social Credit. Both of these 
parties hold to policies least capable of meeting the needs 
of our day. During the multi-partied transition to a new 
party alignment in Canada, the recurring partnership of 
Tories and Social Credit is highly probable. It is an open 
secret around Ottawa that the Tories hope to draw the Social 
Credit into camp. During the past session their identity of 
outlook showed up repeatedly in debates. Despite Social 
Credit’s bitter anti-world government views which would 
have made inclusion of Solon Low in the Canadian UN dele- 
gation a piece of futile obstructionism, John Bracken is now 
pointing out, in an obvious political gesture, that the Social 
Credit leader should have been included. . 

So much for the political by-play. The by-election in 
Pontiac has pointed up another trend—one of the most pro- 
foundly disturbing developments in our political life. 

Of recent years, political parties in Canada have tended 
to speak with (at least) two voices—one for Quebec and one 
for the rest of the country. This tendency has reached the 
stage where the so-called national parties sponsor and/or 
co-operate with a purely Quebec group which. offers within 
that province a platform especially adapted for appeal to 
French Canadians. 

The by-election in Pontiac has re-affirmed this tendency— 
almost to the point of suggesting a pattern for reshaping 
Canadian parties. For some years, for example, experience 
has encouraged the taboo that a predominantly non-Quebec 
party (with the possible exception of the Liberals) cannot 
win a federal seat in Quebec without resorting to:a Quebec 
group or bloc. Pontiac confirmed that taboo. Real Caouette, 
the successful candidate, was not elected as a Social Crediter. 
In the House of Commons he will represent L’Union des 
Electeurs de Pontiac. Whatever the truth of Caouette’s 
alleged repudiating of Solon Low on nomination day, the 
record is clear that in the hour of victory, Pontiac’s new 
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Member of Parliament emphasized that he was not going to 
Ottawa to be tied to any national party. 

As quoted in the Ottawa Citizen, September 17, Mr, 
Caouette said: “When I go to the House of Commons, I am 
not going to serve a political party, I am not going to serve 
a political chief. But I am going to serve my electors, and 
all electors of Pontiac ...I am 100% for Social Credit 
matters. But suppose that some other question comes up 
that does not involve Social Credit. I shall consult the Union 
des Electeurs, in fact I shall consult my electors generally, 
to see how they feel about things.” : 

But the significant point is that Solon Low and his Party 
are content with such an arrangment—notwithstanding its 
obvious instability. And this is not a new development in 
party alignments. The same holds true for the Progressive 
Conservatives. Virtually written off by Quebec since 1917, 
the Conservative Party works in Quebec today through 
Premier Duplessis’ militantly provincial-minded Union Na- 
tionale. Party organizers of Union Nationale were in Pontiac 
fighting for the Progressive Conservative candidate. In 
Dominion-Provincial felations today, the Drew-Duplessis 
axis is the most significant provincial line-up. a 

The last Federal election indicated that the Liberal Party 
is also influenced by this tendency. Many constituencies, 
traditionally Liberal, were won by Independent Liberals who 
felt that they had to detach themselves from the National 
Liberal Party to be assured of election. Not only did the 
National Liberal: Party condone this manoeuvre, but their 
working majority in the House of Commons today is made up 
of the half dozen or so Independent Liberals. 

In all cases, the national parties are willing to countenance 
both the double-voiced appeal and the precarious marriage 
of expediency that will become necessary in the House of 
Commons between the Quebec bloc and the major group. 
They are willing—in a last desperate effort to hold Quebec 
support (in the instance of the Liberals) or to gain it (in 
the instance of Conservatives and Social Crediters). If, as 
Pontiac may suggest, Quebec is disillusioned with both Old 
Parties—Liberals as well as Conservatives—then it is prob- 
able that the tendency to conform with the new pattern, 
already apparent in the Liberal Party, will become more 
marked. é : 

In each case, the’ exclusive Quebec group which these 
parties have sponsored and/or co-operated with, is distinctly 
more provincial in ‘its outlook than would be possible if it 
were completely integrated with a national party. For 
example, Real Caouette fell heir to the Bloc Populaire sup- 
port in Pontiac. His vote this year roughly equals that 
which he received last year plus the poll of the Bloc Popu- 
laire which was then in the field. This is not just a case of 
simple arithmetic; in the recent Quebec by-election in 
Compton, the Social Credit candidate withdrew in favor of 
the Bloc Populaire. 

If this trend persists so as to establish a definite pattern 
in the organization of political parties, then the possibility 
of building a greater Canadian unity will be indefinitely 
postponed. For this pattern is based on the assumption that 
there is an unbridgeable gulf between Quebec and the rest 
of Canada. It implies that there must always be such 4 
gulf—for the machinery of party organization is being built, 
hot only en an admission of its experience, but in such 3 
manner as to accentuate and perpetuate it. It will mean 
that the largest racial minority in Canada will always have 
to be spoken to in a different political voice; that the French 
Canadian will never be treated politically inthe same manner 
as his fellow: Canadians... sy ne 
- It ‘will mean, too, that in‘the hour of crisis, domestic or 
international, Quebec politicians: will.be able and emcouraged 
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to accede to stronger predicist feelings. They will be en- 
couraged by the knowledge that since their group is purely 
a Quebec group, detached and unintegrated with any national 
party, the situation will permit them to pander to, and even 
demagogically encourage, the extremes of provincial isola- 
tionism. At the same time, the major parties in Ottawa will 
have to like it and lump it, for only with the continued sup- 
port of their Quebec group will they be able to hold power. 

Canadian political life will become bedevilled by insta- 
bility, not so much because of three or more parties dividing 
the electorate, but because within each party there will be 
a precarious working partnership between the national party 
and its Quebec group. It will be a marriage of expediency to 
achieve power. As it is, relations between the Social Credit 
and their Union des Electeurs were strained at times; and 
while Union Nationale went into Pontiac to work for the 
Progressive Conservative candidate, husting rumor has it 
that so little love is lost between the two parties that each 
worked parallel organizations. 

Should this pattern become established, the curse of 
unprincipled expediency which has increasingly motivated 
Canada’s Old Parties, will become intensified. Political prin- 
ciples will have no opportunity amid the compromise and 
manoeuvring necessary to maintain or gain power at Ottawa. 

But significant as may be these trends, they are incidental 
to a far more basic reshaping of Canadian political parties. 
Canada is now in transition between an old two-party 
system, with no fundamental difference in philosophy, to a 
new two-party system, built around a fundamental difference. 
Indeed, for the first time party alignments are escaping from 
the dictates of North erican environment to assume 
something more in keeping with British parliamentary 
experience. 

To be more explicit: until recent years pei parties 
in Canada showed a striking difference from parties in 
Britain. There was no real difference in their economic out- 
look. By contrast, in Britain there has always been such a 
difference, and when it narrowed to a negligible degree as 
between Liberals and Conservatives by the turn of the 
century, Labor replaced the Liberal Party to restore that 
fundamental difference in politico-economic philosophy be- 
tween the two major parties. 

The reason why the Canadian party system did not grow 
up around a basic difference in philosophy is not far to seek. 
Political parties, like so much of our history, have been the 
product of British tradition and North American environ- 
ment. The important difference produced by this environ- 
ment is that a party in Canada inevitably has lacked the 
cohesiveness which it was possible to attain in the closely- 
knit island of Britain. Here great distances, divergent 
economic and sectional interests, combined with the problem 
of reconciling two main language and cultural groups, resulted 
in parties becoming of necessity more loosely-knit organiza- 
tions. 

Parties became national in the North American environ- 
ment—United States as well as Canada—when they suc- 
ceeded in winning the allegiance of at least a substantial 
proportion of each of these varied groups and interests scat- 
tered across 4,000 miles. Their aim was to achieve the 
highest (or lowest) common denominator to which all might 
Subscribe. Under such conditions, expediency, and not a 
political philosophy, became the golden rule in politics. 

Sir John A. Macdonald was the first to build a national 
party along those lines. And not until the Liberals yl 
cated them, under Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s vedere. did they 
become a national party. The similarity between the political 
Strategy of Laurier and Macdonald, which has so often been 
noted, was therefore no mere coincidence. The fact that 
Laurier’s politics continued to be the same intricate process 
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of sectional bargaining which Macdonald had mastered, 
springs directly from the very nature of Canada’s economic 
and cultural diversity. 

Some have always contended that this situation made for 
strength. They point out that when there is no fundamental 
difference between parties, as has long been the case between 
Liberal and Conservative, then one can succeed the other in 
power with little change in policy to disturb the economic 
life of the nation. However, as it worked out in practice, the 
system gradually revealed a serious defect. 

Deep-lying differences of opinion in public affairs tended 
to be settled within each party rather than between parties. 
Within each party these conflicts were settled by a complex 
process of concessions and compensations among the com- 
ponent groups. But this procedure did not provide an effec- 
tive means for economic interests, other than those most 
dominant in each party, to exercise a reasonable influence 
in the shaping of national policy. The dominant economic 
interest in each party was that of business, centred in Eastern 
Canada. Representatives of other interests were outnumbered 
in the party because by those whose political life depended 
upon business support. 

Sooner or later, there was bound to be a revolt by those 
groups which felt that their interests were unduly sacrificed. 
The revolt came from the labor and farm movements follow- 
ing World War I. In 1921, the Progressive Movement swept 
from the Rockies eastward in Ontario, sending 65 members 
to the House of Commons. The movement lacked any 
organizational basis among farmer and labor; by 1930, only 
a dozen of its members were left in the House. 

But the revolt was genuine. The forces which had inspired 
it not only remained, but grew stronger. During the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s this revolt flared up again. This time it 
was on a stronger organizational basis. Many of the pro- 
testing elements found expression not only in a movement 
which espoused their economic interests, but that movement 
in turn found expression in a political pantie CCF. The 
great strengthening of the position of farmer and labor in 
the national economy in World War II had resulted in the 
rapid growth of the CCF Party. 

Here then, in the CCF, is a new development in the history 
of Canadian parties. With the Conservative Party today 
non-existent in the Legislatures of four provinces—Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Quebec and Nova Sgotig—and holding the 
short-end of a coalition in British Comimibia and Manitoba, 
the two old parties (on political ievels beiow that of federal) 
are being forced to get together. ‘The re-alignment is away 
from the purely North American pattern of political parties 
to one more in keeping with the British tradition. For in 
that tradition the two parties, while adhering to a common 
conception of democratic government, represent the funda- 
mentally different economic philosophies of the Liberal- 
Conservative’s free enterprise capitalism and the CCF’s 
democratic socialism. 

For the first time in Canadian history there is growing up 
in the CCF a national party with a comprehensive political 

hilosophy to which all its component groups adhere. 
Whether those groups be farmer, labor, white-collar worker, 
professional or business men, their common bond is not only 
a party organization, but a belief in democratic socialism. 
For that reason, party politics can be based less on ex- 
pediency, and more on principle. 

Finally, the contention that no fundamental difference 
between political parties leads to greater national strength, 
isn’t substantiated by 20th century experience in democratic 
countries. In Britain, in the democracies of Northwestern 
Europe, in Australia and New Zealand, the party lined-up 
is now between conservatives and democratic socialists. 
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On the surface, the recent by-elections may not appear to 
have furthered this new party alignment. But the momentary 
resurgence of the Tory Party may well hasten a balance of 

strength out of which the only ultimate will lie 

a Liberal-Conservative coalition in the federal field, just 
as has already developed in two provinces. 


Mater Dolowsa 
On Christmas morning 
Will she hear bells 


Strained through snow-dotted 
Cloud oriels? 


Will she listen, widening 
Eyes of fleur-de-lis, 

For chimes of her city 
Set by the sea? 


Will she listen, hoping 
Through their bronze pour, 
To hear faint laughter 
From her old door? 


To hear small chuckles 
As a fire purrs 

And a child turns pages 
With hands like hers? 


Christine Turner Curtis. 


Once there were great winds over the earth, 
Bending the tall trees, bows in their hands, 
Recklessly riding the horses of night; 

But the bow is broken, 

The conqueror dead; 

The strong young conqueror, 

Dead in the rain... 


Once there were great tides in from the sea, 
Raising a whispering altar of foam, 

And night’s cathedral was shaken with song; 
But the altar has fallen, 

The choir is mute; 

The wild, winged choir 

Silent and still ... 


Now we may slumber undisturbed 
By wind or tide; the arrow fell 
In distant lands, in other times, 
And we lie in peace; 
We shed no tear— 
But dead is the strong young conqueror, 
And the night is empty— 
Empty of song. 
A. E. Robertson. 
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The Political Significance 
of the 1946 Strikes 
Henry Osilie 


> THE STRIKES which shook Canadian industry during 
1946 were on the largest scale ever experienced in Canadian 
history. While not a general strike in the political sense, the 
disputes had, according to Prices Board Chairman Donald 
Gordon, the economic effect of a general strike. Industrial 
turmoil of such dimensions naturally produces political 
repercussions, The Progressive Conservatives managed to 
emerge more or less unscathed federally although, within 
Ontario, they were not able to totally avoid labor hostility, 
The Liberals were the main losers. The CCF will probab 
gain labor support as a result of the workers’ picket line 
lessons. 

The strikes were not politically motivated. They were 
a test of strength between capital and labor on the economic 
plane. Recently unionized companies did the hatchet job 
for industry as a whole. As ably pointed out in a recent 
Montreal Standard article by Robert McKeown, manage- 
ment in these recently unionized industries had been forced 
into many a shotgun marriage with organized labor because 
government could not tolerate turmoil during the war years. 
But collective bargaining had never been firmly established. 
Management had never accepted unions as “here to stay.” 
Labor was aware of this partial acceptance; was determined 
to prove that unionization was a permanent condition. 


Despite the headlines which burst regularly out of the 
Hamilton picket lines, the Stelco attempt to maintain 
production by means of expensive strike-breaking was the 
exception rather than the rule. The general management 
strategy was to avoid incidents and to force the unions into 
an endurance test. This would enable ownership to avoid 
public censure and deflect consumer impatience over 
shortages upon organized labor. 

The procedure was simple. When the unions made a 
wage offer, management would respond with a counter-offer 
so low and so unacceptable that the unions would have to 
strike or stand revealed as impotent in the eyes of their 
membership. Then, the strike having taken place for 
several weeks or months and with the union and union 
members’ reserves badly depleted, management would force 
acceptance of company terms or, if possible, replace the 
bona fide unions with company-inspired bargaining agencies 
led by the less resolute workers. Such employees’ organiza- 
tions would not expose the employer as anti-labor and would 
be easier to eliminate later on. 


If reprehensible when considered in the light of the public 
interest, this was sound strategy from a purely employer 
point of view. The companies were suffering from material 
shortages anyway. Much of the home replacement market 
would keep. Aid would be received from the government 
in the form of returned excess profit taxes and general tax 
reductions. Higher prices would more than offset the cost 
of the niggardly wage offers proposed to labor. 

The Liberals took the full shock of this conflict on the 
economic plane. 

The basic Liberal blunder was the party’s attempt to 
retain profits: during the transition period at the same 
scale as applied during the war. Price decontrol was to be 
accompanied by continued wage control. This would make 
business happy. Labor’s resentment would 
upon the provincial governments who were going to be 
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handed back the chore of refereeing labor-management 
relations. 

This strategy backfired because, instead of going through 
War Labor Board procedure, labor rebelled and struck out 
for direct management-union negotiation of wage issues long 
before the federal government could shift the onus on to 
the provinces. The Liberals were suddenly ighted, ex- 
posed in the midst of their acceptance of the dictates of big 
business. 

The steel strike was a typical example of this blunder. In 
April, the Liberals, through the War Labor Board, agreed 
to protect the profit level of the companies by authorizing 
a $5.00 a ton increase in steel prices. Labor complained at 
that time about lack of consultation, asked for some idea 
of proposed wage increases. They were met with evasive 
silence. It later turned out that the companies had more 
or less agreed upon an increase of 10c an hour. The Labor 
Department’s job was to sell that figure to the union, making 
it look, of course, as if the government was fighting every 
inch of the way to get such a high figure. It was assumed 
that this would be done by means of the War Labor Boards, 
a notorious time-wasting procedure. 

But, instead of using the War Labor Boards, the union 
sought direct negotiations with management just as soon as 
the price boost was granted. Many weeks were lost while 
the companies made up their minds that the War Labor 
Board procedure was just not going to be used. Prices went 


_rocketting upward in line with the decontrol policies being 


practiced by the Prices Board. Management on the west 
coast broke the line by offering lumber workers 12%c in 
direct negotiations, later settled for 15c when strike action 
took place. The big industrial unions of the CCL all took 
up the policy of by-passing the Boards. By July, 10c was 
out of the question. The Liberals had to make up their 
mind whether they were going to pay more for labor peace 
and take the risk of management displeasure. Management 
was feeling tough and confident. The Liberals took the 
side of management. 

There were, of course, some last minute attempts to pur- 
sue a middle course. With a slim parliamentary majority, 
the government couldn’t completely alienate back benchers 
threatened by CCF opposition in their ridings. Realizing 
that the unions were serious about by-passing the Boards 
and insisting upon direct negotiations, Ottawa set up Com- 
missioners. But it was too little and it came too late. About 
all the Liberals accomplished was to discredit the Commis- 
sioner technique. At the last minute, Ottawa then tried to 
avoid a showdown by suddenly establishing a controllership 
in steel. Up to that particular time this might have been 
hailed as an attack upon management, behind which the 
union could either have been forced to accept the 10c, or a 
meagre addition could have been secured from the companies 
within the added time. But, coming when it did, the con- 
trollership was interpreted as an attempt to club the steel- 
workers into submission, and was accepted as a challenge 
to free trade unionism. 

The result was confusion worse confounded. The press 
was able to avoid the embarrassing question of the right- 
hess or wrongness of employee demands and employer 
proposals and concentrate upon made-to-order side issue 
of law vs. lawlessness. No employer, even in non-basic 
industries, could offer more than 10c an hour without letting 
down the steel companies. The Labor Department couldn’t 
offer more than 10c without incurring the ire of the Prices 
Board and alienating the political support of the employers 
of the country. Stelco’s expensive and colorful attempts 
to break the strike kept the situation constantly in the public 
eye, making back door deals, at which the Liberals were past 
Masters, out of the question. All Ottawa could do was take 
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everything that was coming, wait until management finally 
divided its ranks, and then sheepishly accept the inevitable. 

The Conservatives played their cards close to the vest. 
Counselled by A. L. Smith, their lawyer with labor-manage- 
ment experience from Alberta, they criticized government 
labor policy, handed out frequent bouquets to both labor and 
management and avoided positive suggestions for solution 
of the impasse. Even when politically astute Prime Minister 
King tried to drag them into the mess by snapping up Smith’s 
suggestion of an all-party House enquiry, Smith and Bracken 
were able to keep up their negative strategy. It must have 
taken almost herculean efforts to keep many of the Tory 
back benchers from falling into King’s trap by — 
their instinctive support for business as against organi 
labor. 

In Ontario, the provincial wing of the Conservatives 
played right along with the federal Tory game. Their tight 
rope walking was a skillful performance. The Conservative 
press added condemnation of the Liberal government to the 
condemnation of unions which featured the right-wing 
Liberal press comment. But the Tory press concentrated 
mainly on howling about “law and order” and heavy swing- 
ing of the big stick. The swinging, of course, was to be done 
by the Liberals, not by the Ontario Conservatives. They 
retired into hiding early in the game. 

Drew had taken a beating late in 1945 when he sent 
provincial police into Windsor. Having proclaimed himself 
a champion of law and order, committed by his leader to a 
policy of warning all and sundry about the menace of 
Communism, Attorney-General Blackwell had to send pro- 
vincial police to other strike scenes. But now it was “in 
co-operation” with federal police. Never on his own re- 
sponsibility. 

Starting with Anaconda, he showed that this was going to 
be nothing but a token policy. He would try and bluff mass 
picket lines into submission but, if they didn’t bluff, there 
would be no mass arrests and as few as possible photographs 
of police violence. The job of making labor illegal was to 
be turned over to the dependably prejudiced but politically 
inviolate judiciary. That didn’t worry ownership very much. 
Their strategy, with the exception of Stelco, didn’t call for 
broken picket lines. They wanted starved strikers. 


Adding it up, the Tories managed to come out of the strike 
wave unscathed in comparison with the Liberals. They 
undoubtedly captured right wing support by the Tory press’s 
howling about “law and order.” Tinney didn’t lose the kind 
of self-interested support which was lost by the Liberals 
because the Liberals got blamed for not settling the strikes 
and therefore not ending personal inconveniences. While 
not adding to their support among the ranks of labor, they 
managed to deflect the main labor resentment to the Liberals. 


The CCF lost no non-labor support because of its open 
espousal of the strikers’ cause. It never had enjoyed the 
backing of elements opposed to labor. In the House of 
Commons, the CCF M.P.’s were a constant threat to the 
government whenever the government contemplated swing- 
ing the big stick against the unions. The party brought to 
the unions’ side a sizeable block of eastern farmers who 
neutralized any attempt by the employers to swing organized 
agriculture against organized labor. The CCF, by its actions, 
re-emphasized the necessity of direct political action by 
labor if labor is to compete on equal terms with businessmen 
who virtually own the older parties and control their power 
over state machinery. Ontario leader Jolliffe acted as 
counsel for several of the major unions involved in the wage 
drive. M. J. Coldwell, the party’s national leader, visited 
many strike scenes. Personal associations between party 
activists and union activists were welded even closer. 
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Most important, the development of the strikes threw 
into union leadership those elements who favored closer 
collaboration with the CCF. 


Within the CCL unions, which were most active in the 
wage drive, there is the usual clear-cut division between 
unions which are self-governing and unions dominated by 
Labor Progressive Party activists. The bulk of the leader- 
ship of the self-governing unions was generally sympathetic 
to the CCF. Their sympathy was not based upon the 
assumption that membership in a political party is superior 
to membership in the union. Unlike the LPP followers, to 
whom a union must be considered.as a secondary adjunct to 
the political party, the leadership of the self-governing unions 
consider political action as an adjunct to. union organization. 


Conscious of the possibilities in the wage drive for political 
exploitation both outside and within the union movement, 
the LPP switched violently from its wartime opposition to 
strikes. It beat the drums for “militant” action whenever 
and wherever possible. Whispering campaigns, beamed 
hardest at Steelworkers’ Director Millard, were started. The 
non-LPP leadership was accused of being “afraid” to call 
strikes. 


The West Coast Woodworkers gave quite a lift to the 
LPP campaigners by securing a15c wage boost. It was a 
strike gain of 2!c, since the operators had proposed 12¥c 
in pre-strike parleys. Their task was aided by the fact that 
other West Coast industrialists voluntarily agreed to 15c 
boosts. The Eastern opposition to increases over 10c an 
hour was not so evident in that province where CCF 
political strength is a constant threat to the Tory-Liberal 
coalition government. Despite this fayorable start, the lack 
of economic organization accomplished under “party-first” 
’ leadership prevented the LPP from exploiting the situation 
favorably. The showpiece union, the UE, was not well 
enough organized to tie up effectively the electrical industry. 
The employers in the electrical industry decided upon the 
“starve out” technique rather than the publicity-producing 
“fight it out” methods adopted by Stelco in the steel strike. 
Management made the UE strikes virtual “lockouts” and 
waited for the wage patterns to be set elsewhere. 


Steel, under Millard, not only struck, but the steel strike 
was obviously effective. It paralyzed a basic industry. 
Taking on the government as well as the employers, the 
steelworkers became the centre of the wage fight. The 
attempts of Stelco to maintain production focussed public 
attention on the steel union. The clear-cut 13c nation-wide 
settlement was not only a win over both the government and 
the steel companies, but it provided the basis for settlement 
of other strikes as well. No matter how hard they tried, the 
LPP strategists were simply lost in the shuffle; their captive 
unions were doomed to carry on in an eddy. It was im- 
possible to sell even their own memberships on any anti-CCF 
or anti-Millard campaign, since the facts constantly spoke 
louder than party propaganda. 


Already suffering in the general political scene from the 
effects of the spy scare staged by their erstwhile friends, the 
Liberals, the LPP-ers found themselves frustrated even 
within the union movement. 


Goodwill for the CCF increased. On the top level, the 
successful leadership shown by the self-governing unions in 
the wage drive not only solidified their organizations but 
rallied the membership solidly behind their leadership. This 
bolstered confidence in the policy of collaboration with the 
CCF. 

More important than these developments on the top level 
was the political lesson learned by the union rank and file. 


The Canadian Forum 


Organized during the war years, many strike participants 
were used to quick gains secured by purely economic action, 
The length of the 1946 strikes, the toughness shown by the 
employers, and the dramatically obvious alliance between 
government and employers, were convincing arguments. It 
has become clearer than ever that labor must take political 
as well as economic action if it ever hopes to match em- 
ployers on an even scale. Long days on the picket lines 
re-emphasized the fact that, had Ontario workers voted the 
same way as Saskatchewan citizens in the last provincial 
election, not only need there have been no worries about 
provincial police but there mightn’t have been any necessity 
for strike action itself. 


This awareness was evident even in the Trades Congress 
convention in Windsor, where LPP and even non-political 
union leaders could not risk opposition to a resolution con- 
gratulating the Saskatchewan CCF government for its con- 
sistently pro-labor stand. In the CCL convention, where 
the bitterness of the strike situation was the dominant in- 
fluence on the floor, the CCF was re-endorsed by an even 
larger majority than ever before. 


It is too early for the effect of this rank-and-file political 
awareness to have any marked effect on the country’s poli- 
tical complexion. But in the Parkdale by-election, even in 
a traditionally Tory riding, the CCF made the only real 
gains. Tory and Liberal votes slumped, but a CCF unionist 
candidate added thousands to this total and stands as a 
very real threat to old party supeemacy in any future ballot- 
ing in that area. The effect should be even more obvious 
in predominantly industrial communities. The trend will be 
accentuated by business itself. Business is secretly quite 
happy about the effectiveness of its anti-union propaganda 
and will undoubtedly continue its attacks on labor in the 
press and elsewhere. 


Organized labor has acquired dimensions which enable it 
now to challenge big business on a scale never before known 
in Canadian history. But even this new and great economic 
power is not enough. The employers, now matched more 
evenly on the economic front, are calling their political allies 
into more even play. It is too late in the game seriously to 
consider formation of a separate Labor Party. The CCF 
provides an opportunity for the unions to establish political 
alliance with organized farmers in the west and with non- 
labor progressives in the east. It proved its solidarity with 
labor when the chips were down. The alliance made on the 
picket lines cannot help but affect the political future of 
Canada. 
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For the first time, C.C.F. members and supporters can 
have unique Christmas cards for personal use. Displayed in 
gay colors and beautiful designs by Helen Fitzgerald, noted 
Canadian artist, 15 cards and envelopes for $1.00, 90 cards 
and envelopes for $5.00. 

CANADIAN ARTISTS SERIES, 12 cards and envelopes 


for $1.00. 
Or send one of these booklets 

OOMAH—by Ray Darby and John Phillips, with Xmas 
wrapper, 25c each. 

MASTERPIECES OF LABOR HUMOR—92 pages, with 
Xmas wrapper, 25c each. 

Please address all orders to 
THE CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5, Canada 
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After the New Deal 
A King Gordon 


» THE WHOLE COUNT is in now and for once the worst 
fears of American liberals have been realized. The Republican 
landslide cut deeper and rolled farther than the worst 
pessimists were predicting a week before the election. The 
New Deal era is at an end and it is fairly safe to figure on at 
least six years during which the Republican forces will be in 
the ascendancy in both Houses of Congress. 

The interpretation of this phenomenon is more complex 
than appears on the surface. It is not simply the pendulum 
swing from progressivism to reaction. As a matter of fact, 
it is a good many years now since the American Administra- 
tion could be characterized as progressive. Long before 
Mr. Roosevelt died the exodus of New Dealers from Wash- 
ington had assumed mass proportions and Administration 
policies were being modified to temper Republican blasts 
and woo the reactionary Southern Democratic wing. Since 
the death of Mr. Roosevelt, the coalition of Northern 
Republicans and Southern Democrats has blocked even the 
feeble efforts of President Truman to continue the progres- 
sive tradition of his predecessor. 

The vote in favor of the Republican Party was to a large 
extent a protest vote or rather a sum of protest votes. I 
remember more than a year ago in Washington speaking to 
one of the few remaining liberals in Congress and discussing 
with him his chances for re-election in 1946. He was very 
gloomy and as it turned out he had good cause to be. His 
fears were based on the popular resentment which he felt 
must be directed against an Administration that had carried 
the country through its greatest war and, in doing so, had 
imposed large measures of control on a people used to an 
almost anarchistic freedom of action. In their election cam- 
paign the Republicans cleverly exploited this discontent. 
They played up the “meat famine” which they themselves 
had helped so generously to bring to pass. They exploited the 
dismay over rising prices after they had successfully assaulted 
the OPA and smashed the last-ditch stand of Chester Bowles. 
(Incidentally, the Democrats of Connecticut showed their 
appreciation of Mr. Bowles by turning him down as candi- 
date for governor at their pre-election convention.) They 
asked the disconcertingly ambiguous question: “Had 
enough?” 

Another factor was the paralysis of presidential leadership 
in Washington. Roosevelt made enemies by his assertion of 
executive authority, but he held the loyalty of his followers. 
Truman began by appeasing his enemies and ended with 
alienating his friends. In this campaign the fighting spirit 
that Roosevelt had injected into the ranks of the Democratic 
party was missing. Even labor was luke-warm in its 
support. “Had enough?” asked the Republicans. “Had 
enough of the fumbling leadership in the White House?” 

Finally, with the loss of Franklin Roosevelt, the amalgam 
which had held together the various and assorted groups 
which made up the Democratic party during the heyday of 
the New Deal was dissolved. The unnatural character of the 
alliance among Democrats of the calibre of Bilbo and 
Rankin, the big city bosses of Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Kansas City, and the progressive sections 
of labor’s PAC became obvious to all. The Republican 
Party showed no such split. The few liberals who dared 
challenge the solid reaction of the old guard—men like 
Charlie LaFollette of Indiana, Baldwin of New York, and 
Bob LaFollette of Wisconsin—were efficiently rubbed out 
and Stassen was an ineffective voice crying in the wilderness. 
Their time may come again, but it will not be in the ranks 
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of the Republican Party. Republican orators made the 
Democratic disunity a favorite campaign topic. They made 
PAC a focal point of attack and suggested that the Demo- 
cratic Party’s directives originated in the Kremlin. Out of 
this disunity and out of post-war discontent with a tired 
Administration stemmed the Republican victory. 

The next Congress, therefore, assembles with both Houses 
under Republican control. The election has taken toll of 
the great majority of liberals whe were in the previous 
Congress and has blanked the hopes of other promising 
leaders who might have made notable contributions during 
the next few years. The most obvious result will be that 
important committee irmanships will now go to the 
Republicans of the old-guard pattern. With Congressional 
control in Republican hands, the American government will 
be faced with a stalemate more acute than it has yet ex- 
perienced since Mr. Truman took office. The Republicans 
are already pledged to the heavy curtailment of public 

itures. How Mr. Taft can make the promised cut 
to $25 billions is difficult at the moment to see. But, un- 
doubtedly public housing will suffer and so far from im- 
plementing any extension of the social security program 
Congress is likely to make inroads into the remaining social 
security heritage of the New Deal. Labor’s demands for 
higher wages to meet the mounting living costs will run 
hard-on into Republican.plans to amend the Wagner Act. 
Foreign policy is not apt to be altered for the simple reason 
that Senator Vandenburg shares with Mr. Byrnes the 
responsibility for its practical formulation. But we shall not 
likely see the United States assume that leadership in inter- 
national affairs that liberals have been pressing for since the 
birth of the United Nations. In international economic 
policy, the results are apt to be more serious. Already we see 
indications of the trend with the United States’ repudiation 
of Sir John Boyd Orr’s world food plan to which it had pre- 
viously agreed. The revival of a national tariff policy under 
Republican influence is not impossible. But the greatest 
danger lies in the likelihood of an economic recession which 
some economists are predicting for 1947. When that occurs, 
it is hardly to be expected that the Republican Party, which 
holds as its main brief the elimination of all economic con- 
trols, will be prepared to endorse the enactment of govern- 
mental measures necessary to bring about recovery. This 
frank return to an unrestricted, free-enterprise economy, is 
what is causing the gravest concern to other nations that have 
integrated their own national plans for economic control with 
world plans for stabilized international relations. 

This swing to the right of American economic policy does 
not necessarily indicate a reactionary trend in American 
political thinking. The liberal forces which brought Roose- 
velt to power and sustained his Administration through 
twelve years are still present. They are confused and be- 
devilled; they lack outstanding leadership; and they have 
inherited no articulate body of political doctrine. Up until 
now, they have found their expression through the Demo- 
cratic Party simply because the outstanding political genius 
of Roosevelt was able to invest that party with a progressive 
character. With the death of Roosevelt and the liquidation 
of the New Deal the Democratic Party has reverted to type 
and it is inherently no more progressive than the Republican 
Party. In fact, even with the ascendance of the Old Guard, 
it is possible to list half a dozen Republicans in Congress 
who are more socially and politically enlightened than the 
majority of Southern Democrats. 

In spite of this now obvious fact, the progressive groups, 
lacking an independent party and program of their own, 
still cling to the illusion that the Democratic Party can 
once more be made the vehicle for social progress. Closing 

their eyes to Southern reaction and the ascendant power of 
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the Northern political machines, they 
they can capture the party and are now anxiously searching 
the horizon for a leader who can play the Roosevelt of 1948 
or 1952. Henry Wallace, who is still regarded by many as 
the Roosevelt heir-apparent, made it quite clear during 
the course of the recent campaign that he sees no need for 
a third party. Incidentally, the radical character of Mr. 
Wallace’s political philosophy may be judged by his fre- 
quent campaign pledges of devotion to the American capi- 
talist system purged of its grosser abuses. 


What is needed now is the long-term view. Looking at 
the situation in close perspective, history has proved that 
third-party movements have had short and stormy careers. 
The rigidities in the American constitution make their 
emergence as a national force much more difficult than in 
a parliamentary democracy of the British model. More- 
over, those who predict that the formation of a third party 
by the liberal and labor forces would insure a Republican 
victory in the next election are probably quite correct. 
(But since a Republican victory in 1948 is virtually certain, 
this factor should not weigh too heavily.) But, taking the 
long-term view, it seems inconceivable that with the lines 
of political and economic thought so sharply drawn in all 
other democratic countries the United States should remain 
the one free nation where the two parties are pledged to 
almost identical political objectives. It seems inevitable 
that the revolutionary change which the modern world is 
undergoing will eventually work itself out in the political 
pattern of the United States. The lines must eventually be 
drawn between those who, like the Conservatives in England 
are pledged to the maintenance of an untrammeled free 
enterprise system, and those who believe that a nation’s 
economy should be planned to promote the highest well- 
being of the majority of its citizens. 


Two events may hasten this political realignment. The 
first is an economic depression in mild or acute form which 
the United States may encounter within the next year or 
certainly before the election of 1952. This is likely to 
evoke economic and political stock-taking such as was ex- 
perienced in the early years of the last great depression and 
out of which came the series of political innovations known 
as the New Deal. This time it is to be hoped the probing 
will get down to basic causes and not stop short at the 
symptoms of economic collapse. The second event will be 
the almost inevitable Republican victory of 1948, following 


still believe tha 


a last desperate attempt of an articulate liberal minority to- 


capture the Democratic Party. Short-term opportunism will 
then inave to be superseded by the long-term building of a 
political movement from the ground up. The new beginnings 
will probably take form in small scattered groups through- 
out the nation, at first united in no common political belief 
but voicing regional or sectional protest. The more en- 
lightened sections of the labor movement should play an 
active part, although the labor movement as a whole will be 
held back from full participation until it has healed its 
fundamental divisions and rid itself of disruptive political 
factions. In the whole process political education must 
play an important part. An American counterpart of the 
early Fabians is badly needed that will use modern methods 
of research and education to throw light on the nature of 
the American economic system in its multiform aspects and 
develop an integrated system of social-economic planning. 


All this means that the way ahead for American liberals 
is a long, hard one. We shall not see the birth of an effective 
third party—destined to become a second party—this year 
or next. But when it appears it will have a political philo- 
sophy of its own and it won’t require the miraculous appear- 
ance of a new Roosevelt to give it momentum. 


The Canadian Forum 


A Report on Penal Reform 
Agnes Macphail 


b> TODAY we have become quite intelligent in treating the 
physically sick. When they are put in a hospital, each case 
is carefully studied and treated according to the latest scien- 
tific discoveries. In very many cases a complete cure results; 
in others much relief is given the sufferer. In mental care 
and cure we have not progressed as far, but are quite evi- 
dently on the way. 

But what a contrast when we consider our treatment of 
the morally and socially sick. They are just thrown in 
prison and no curative methods are tried at all. As Mr. 
Fourneret, Protestant Chaplain of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Penitentiary, says: “The final or cure stage of moral therapy 
has not yet been seriously inaugurated.” He might have 
saved the word “seriously” in that statement. 

“Were we to send a citizen to a medical or mental hos- 
pital for a purely arbitrary period and merely board and 
lodge him with no therapeutic treatment,” says Mr. Four- 
neret, “we would scarcely be surprised if his ailment per- 
sisted; or if, after discharge without examination or a period 
of convalescence, he had to be, periodically, re-hospitalized; 
or his ailment became chronic.” 

That moral illnesses have become chronic is proved by the 
fact that between 70 and 80 per cent of our penitentiary 

opulation are recidivists: that is, men and women who ‘aave 

een in prison from one to 180 times previously. Between 
1925 and 1935 the number of persons convicted for the 
second time increased by 93.3 per cent; those convicted three 
times or more by 142.8 per cent. The cost of persons returned 
again and again to prison is much greater than the cost of 
introducing a system that would reclaim them and make 
them an asset rather than a menace to society. 

Many believe that prisons exist to protect society, but they 
do not do this under our present system. Rather, the vast 
majority of inmates in all places of detention are returned 
to society unreformed, antisocial, and bitter. Even lifers 
return to the world outside in twenty years. A warden must 
release an inmate when his term of imprisonment has been 
served, even though he knows the embittered man is not safe 
at large. Thus it is only sensible to use the best that civi- 
lization has to offer for the reformation of those that can be 
saved; for the protection of society, tie incorrigibles should 
not be released. 

All citizens interested in this subject were encouraged by 
the report of the Royal Commission (frequently called the 
Archambault Commission) which was tabled in the House 
of Commons in 1938. The Commissioners recommended a 
scientific and educational approach to the problem and 

inted out the wastefulness of the present system. They 
igh-lighted the cost of recidivism by giving the expense of 
181 especially tough customers: these 181 served a total of 
3,434 convictions—an average of 19 each—at a total cost 
to Canada of $4,607,000. 

The first of the eighty-eight recommendations made by 
the Archambault Commission was for a Prison Board of 
three persons who would have supervision over the federal 
prisons and would employ trained personnel, changing from 
a system of punishment to one of reform in which discipline 
would be a factor. Within a year an Act was passed giving 
power to set up the Board. But with the outbreak of the 
war the Board was forgotten and nothing was done for five 
years. Recent prodding brought forth an appointment of 
one member of the Board—a military officer, although pen- 
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ologists state that military personnel are not likely to be 
successful in a program of reformation. Federally, there 
the matter stands. 

The Report of the Commission to Investigate the Penal 
System in Saskatchewan;* which has recently been made 
public, follows the same general lines as the Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendations but goes into more detail as to 
exactly how the reformative program should be carried on. 
The Commissioners recommend that a Division of Correc- 
tions be set up within the existing government t, 
with a trained penologist as director. He would have charge 
of all institutions of correction within the province and be 
directly responsible to the minister-in-charge. The Com- 
missioners also recommend a widespread effort to prevent 
crime and delinquency, headed by a committee represent- 
ing all the organizations working for human betterment in 
the province. 

They suggest a full probation service whereby certain 

risoners can be placed under trained supervisors instead of 

bing sentenced to an institution. Within the prisons and 
reformatories they advocate a program of treatment using 
scientific procedures for the rehabilitation of offenders; a 
more extensive use of supervised parole as a stepping-stone 
to adjustment in a life of full freedom; and an adequate 
system of after-care for discharged prisoners to enable them 
to become re-established in the normal life of the com- 
munity. 

The Commissioners were very much impressed by the 
work of the California Guidance Centre at St. Quentin to 
which all male offenders are sent upon being sentenced. 
During the six weeks that they remain in this centre they 
receive a complete medical, psychiatric, and psychological 
examination, and are studied by men trained in the field of 
occupational guidance. Part of each day they attend school 
and the rest of the day they work. All the time their atti- 
tude to authority, to society, to work, and to their fellows 
is being studied. At the end of six weeks the Guidance 
Centre recommends to which state institution—minimum, 
medium, or maximum security prison—they should be sent. 
The Saskatchewan Commission suggests that a similar classi- 
fication centre be established in their province. 

Steps must be taken to substitute something better for 
the present feeble efforts at education, trade-training, and 
recreation (which consists of walking round and round the 
‘bull-ring’ in utter silence, a word or a smile being an in- 
fringement of the rules meriting further punishment). The 
Commissioners recommend vocational training as a method 
of developing good work habits, social attitudes, and whole- 
some personalities. They suggest that arrangements be made 
with the University of Saskatchewan for short courses on 
subjects of special interest to the prison population. 

A fully trained teacher should be put in charge of edu- 
cation, the library, and, in small institutions, of recreation 
as well. To qualify him for the latter he should be given 
summer courses in the field of recreation at the University. 
Each institution should have an inmate committee to con- 
sult with the teacher, especially about recreation. 

Parole under supervision, as recommended by the Com- 
mission, merely permits a prisoner to serve part of his 
sentence outside the walls. He continues to be in the custody 


of the authorities, both legally and actually. The sentence is — 


in full force and at any time he does not comply with the 
conditions upon which he was released, he may be returned 
to prison for his own good and in the public interest. 

*REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE THE 


PENAL SYSTEM OF SASKATCHEWAN 1946: Professor S. R. 
Laycock, Chairman; mimeographed; pp. 228. 


The basic purpose of parole training is to bridge the 
between the closely-ordered life within the prison walls om 
the freedom of community living. The theory is that it is 
safer to release a prisoner with careful supervision than with- 


for his return to society by an intensive training within the 
institutions than one who has not been so prepared. “The 
average criminal likes to hide himself from the eyes of the 
authorities. Often he will go to a city where he is not known, 
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as it supervises his of living, requires him to in 
constant touch with the board of parole, and sends him back 
to prison if he is not able to profit by supervision in the 
community.” 

The Parole Board of three members should consist of a 
lawyer, a sociologist or psychologist, and a person from the 
field of employment service. It is elemental that a criminal 
should not go out of prison without a job. The criminal with 
idle hands is dangerous. The —— officials must not only 
find the released prisoner a job but insist that ne work at 
it, and if he refuses to do so, return him to the institution. 

Many a criminal comes from a bad environment, and to 
return him to it is to guarantee that he will continue his 
anti-social behavior. The parole officials refuse to let him 
do so, but arrange for a more desirable domicile and require 
him to live there under pain of having his parole revoked. 

This is systematic and encouraging help, and with it goes 
wise counselling, quite unlike the informing by the police in 
practise now. Scores of men out of federal prisons have told 
me that if they state where they have been they can’t get 
a job, but if they withhold the truth and get the job they are 
soon dismissed by the employer who has been informed by 
the police of the man’s record. After this has happened a few 
times the man reverts to crime and again the 
responsibility of the state. 

Great Britain has proved that criminals can be rescued 
by training in special schools under the Borstal system, which 
practises penology at its best. After the young men leave 
these schools they are encouraged and rehabilitated by citi- 
zen committees. Nor is it only by the Borstal system that 
Great Britain has saved convicts. In twenty years the 
population of her prisons fell from 186,000 to 46,000. In 
1942, Great Britain, with a population of 41,000,000, had 
47,000 indictable crimes; in the same year Canada, with 
a population of 12,000,000, also had 47,000 indictable 
offenses. We have not yet enough enlightened citizens ready 
to give the time and thought necessary to carry out the 
Borstal system entirely, but in a minimum security prison 
like the one in Moosomin where younger men are serving 
sentences, many of the aspects of that system could be 
introduced. 

For juveniles up to sixteen years of age, the Commission 
recommends the cottage type of institution, to be called In- 
dustrial Schools. They should give opportunity for the very 
finest re-education by study, hobbies, recreations, and new 
interests. If the children are given a sense of achievement, 
recognition, and personal worth as a result of interesting 
work well done, they will be able to wipe out their anti- 
social attitudes. This requires highly trained and socially- 
minded teachers, who should be adequately paid. Further, 
each training school should have a full-time social worker 
to do case work with the pupils, make contacts with the 
families, and help in adjusting pupils to their homes and 
communities. 

To secure enough trained el it is suggested that 
the provincial government provide scholarships for young 
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men and women who have demonstrated to the Director of 
Cerrections their suitability for work in the correctional 
field. This will enable young people to take further training 
and to do interne work in the penal institutivas. 

The warden should be a university graduate or have 
equivalent standing, with special training in penology. He 
should have a mature and well-balanced personality. All 
guards, now to be called correction officers, should have the 
equivalent of high school education and should be carefully 
chosen for their outlook and ity. Everyone who 
helps to retrain delinquent persons should be fully aware 
that his task is to protect society by returning the inmates 
to society as law-abiding and useful citizens. Books and 
magazines in the field of penology should be made available 
to the staff of each institution, and wardens should meet 
together occasionally to keep abreast of new developments. 

The chaplain will be regarded as a general morale builder. 
He will make it a point to visit the schools, shops, and re- 
creation grounds as often as possible, and will be free to 
interview and counsel the inmates who welcome his service. 
The chaplain proved of great help to men in the danger and 
anxiety of war, and could, no doubt, do the same thing for 
men who have lost their liberty at home as a result of their 
own action. 

In fact, the reports of both the Royal Commission and the 
Saskatchewan Commission are so very good that one is apt 
to become lyrical. However, it might be well to wait until 
action is taken on the reports before giving three cheers and 
a tiger. 


The Ethics of Stock-Market 
Speculation in Toronto 
Ps R Stirrett 


® THE “BEAULIEU” stock manipulation — just issued 
by the Ontario Securities Commission, with the approval of 
the Drew cabinet, presents a shameful picture of what goes 
on in some parts of downtown Toronto. “Toronto is the 
stock-racket plague spot of North America,” said the State 
Security Commissioner of the United States recently. “Tor- 
onto is a ‘swindlers’ paradise’,” said a well-known American 
weekly magazine. : 

The manipulative picture disclosed by the Report of the 
Commission shows an attempt by “insiders” or stock con- 
trollers of the Beaulieu Company to unload on the invest- 
ing or speculating public hundreds of thousands of their own 
vendor’s stock at indefensibly high and artificially created 
prices. “The treasury of the Beaulieu Company,” says the 
Report, “did not benefit by reason of the high price or the 
great volume of trading.” This means that the elaborate 
mechanisms of the stock exchange of Toronto and of other 
cities were employed not for the pee of financing a new 
enterprise in Yellowknife, but of enabling a million-dollar 
fraud to be perpetrated on the Gamadian public. “Such a 
state of affairs,” confesses the Governing Committee of the 
Toronto Stock Exchange, “is beyond the power of any stock 
exchange to control.” 

While the authors of the Report express the opinion that 
the manipulation of Beaulieu shares was deliberate, they 
appear to be strangely blind as to the effective technique 
which the manipulators used. The investigators refer to 
the letters and advertisements issued to the public by tae 
company, but they have not reported that the market mani- 
pulators told lies and fraudulently deceived the public by 
means of the artificial volume of sales and prices that were 
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recorded and published on the ticker-tape and. subsequently 
in the financial press. To represent to the public through 
the ticker-tape that over 100,000 Beaulieu shares changed 
hands in a single day, whereas in fact the vast bulk of this 
buying and selling was artificially created by the manipula- 
tors themselves, was a continuing fraudulent representation 
designed to deceive the public into the belief that there was 
“something doing” minewise on the Beaulieu mining property 
in Yellowknife. To represent through the ticker-tape that 
the stock attained a price as high as $2.70 a share, whereas 
in fact the price had been put up to this figure chiefly by 
means of the bids of the manipulators, was also a continuing 
false representation designed to deceive the public into be- 
lieving that this price was the result of the usual process of 
trading between buyers and sellers. 

Such false representations by the ticker-tape have been 
declared uaa by the courts in the United States. In 
Canada such representations by manipulators through the 
ticker-tape might also be deemed to be fraudulent under 
existing law. The report of the Ontario Securities Commis- 
sion thus makes a grievous and fundamental omission in fail- 
ing to perceive that the representations made to the public 
through the ticker-tape may constitute fraud in law. 

Co-ordination of security legislation to protect Canadian 
investors is badly needed. The Beaulieu Report appears to 
attribute the “legality” of such manipulative frauds to the 
inadequacies of Section 444 of the Criminal Code relating 
to “conspiracy to defraud.” Trading in securities, however, 
and the regulation of stock exchanges are for the most part 
under provincial jurisdiction as defined by the B.NA. Act. 
Quite reasonably, therefore, the Dominion Department of 
Justice hesitates to invade the field of stock-market mani- 
pulation by introducing into parliament suitable amend- 
ments to Section 444 of the Code unless and until it is re- 
quested to do so by the Provincial Government of Ontario. 
The attitude of the Dominion Government to Ontario has 
been, and no doubt still is: “Ask and it shall be given 
unto you.” 

If the Beaulieu Report were to be taken at its face value, 
it would mean that million-dollar manipulative frauds could 
be perpetrated in Ontario with impunity. The legal situ- 
ation, fortunately, is not that bad. The Dominion Criminal 
Code is in need of improvement, but there is plenty of exist- 
ing law to curb such fraudulent practices, provided there is 
also sufficient will on the part of the administrators to en- 
force the law. The report contains plenty of evidence point- 
ing to the existence of a conspiracy to defraud within the 
meaning of Section 444. In addition the law-enforcing officers 
can prosecute stock-market ampere: for making fraudu- 
lent representations by means of the ticker-tape. 

What appears to be really lacking on the part of the 
authorities is the will to prosecute. The reply of Attorney 
General Blackwell to a question by an American journalist 
in the summer of 1945 casts a revealing light on the reason 
why manipulative stock frauds are allowed to continue in 
Toronto. “I asked the Attorney General,” reports the Ameri- 
can journalist, “what he thought of the continuing violation 
of American laws by Toronto stock promoters.” According 
to the reporter, Mr. Blackwell’s reply was: “My job isn’t 
to play God, but to enforce the laws of Ontario — the laws 
that the Ontario Legislature will pass.” “The Attorney Gen- 
eral,” adds the reporter, “watched me write this statement 
down in my notebook.” 

So long as law enforcement officials in Ontario refuse or 
lack the will to enforce the existing criminal law relating 
to stock frauds in Ontario, the scandal of such stock-market 
manipulations as peace in the report on “Beaulieu” will 
continue to degrade Toronto into a financial plague spot. 
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Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


> THIS IS too much. We had just finished lamenting the 
sad and apparently deliberate deterioration of Disney, when 
Danny Kaye’s new picture The Kid from Brooklyn, came 
along, and we had to reach for the Kleenex again. So far, 
Kaye’s talent has not been as sensationally misdirected as 
Disney’s, and the results are not quite so painful; but it is 
certainly irritating to have to follow such a promising caveer 
along a dull and pointless tangent which will get none of us 
anywhere. 

Kaye’s first picture was Up in Arms; strictly speaking, it 
was not Ais picture, but a collection of acts by a number of 
people, including Kaye, strung together along a silly plot. 
There he showed himself to be an extremely personable night- 
club-style entertainer with a superlative repertoire. Unlike 
so much night-club and radio comedy, his patter (written 
by Sylvia Fine, his wife—‘“She had a fine head on my 
shoulders”), was directed not at local personalities or at 
other comedians, but at extravagant foolishness in general— 
at fashionable hypochondria, for instance, and at the average 
movie-theatre program; and it was delivered with a genius 
for mimicry and a pulverizing energy. So far, so good. Then 
in Wonder Man he played two parts—a night-club enter- 
tainer, and his blurred and bourgeois twin brother. This was 
a consistently amusing picture, and whenever the entertainer 
took over, it tightened into the kind of excellence which 
keeps you on the edge of your seat, unwilling to miss a word; 
where it sagged, it sagged because the dull twin really was 
dull. 

Nevertheless, it was at this point that it occurred to us 
that perhaps Kaye rather fancied himself in the role of the 
blurred brother—there was so much of him. This idea we 
dismissed as fantastic; surely, we thought, Kaye can be 
trusted to assess the obvious nature of his own gift—the gift 
of the far from innocent observer. Now, however, with The 
Kid from Brookiyn, our suspicion hardens into a sick 
certainty. 

The new picture makes it all too clear that Kaye thinks of 
himself as a genuine actor; furthermore, that he thinks of 
himself as our new serious comedian—perhaps even as 
another Chaplin. He wants to play the Confused Innocent, 
the pathetic little fellow caught up in the web of circumstance, 
well-intentioned, frustrated, bewildered. In other words, 
Kaye sees in himself an extremely rare phenomenon—the 
critic as artist. This is a ludicrous mistake; and since his 
next picture is to be based on the Thurber story, The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty, it looks as if he is prepared to go on 
making it. It is all very unfortunate. 

There is in The Kid From Brooklyn one magnificent re- 
turn to his old debonair self-possession. Dressed for once in 
the night-club uniform of tails, Kaye comes forward, adjusts 
his cuffs, and launches into a pocket history and critique of 
the ballet. He danced with Pavlova, he says, in the Russian 
Imperial ballet: “I remember one time when I was a near- 
sighted swan,” he announces, squinching up his eyes and 
somehow conveying the impression that he is moulting. 
The new American ballet he characterizes as “Martha Graham 
and her six little Crackers—this is dancing with Significance,” 
with sketchy but wickedly accurate gestures in the new idiom. 
For the rest of the picture, however, he doés nothing that 
Eddie Bracken couldn’t do as well, or perhaps even better. 
It is our contention that Danny Kaye has not got the deep 
humanity of Chaplin, and that if he did have it, his satirical 


criticism of social and cultural. absurdity would not be as 


Surgically clever as it is. Or, at least, as it could be: 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


COLLINS — 70 BOND STREET — TORONTO 


LONDON BELONGS TO ME $3.00 
by Normas Collins—Canadians have taken to their hearts this tale 
of London and Londoners — the people who sleep the night in Lon- 
don as well as work the day there, some in love, some in some 
committing murders, some adultery, some trying to get on 

world, some losing their jobs, and some holding up the new baby. 
NT ne oe ee De nee 

y likes. 


THE WIND THAT SHAKES THE BARLEY $3.00 
THE LIFE AND LOVES OF ROBERT BURNS 














book is as epic as its subject."—Jobn S. Clarke, President, The Burns 
Federation 


A POCKETFUL OF CANADA $3.00 
Edited by Jobx D. Robins—No mere anthology, this book is ratheec 
designed to bring to the attention of the world the Canadian way 
of life. Over four hundred pages of the prose and poetry of the 
country’s greatest writers, thirty-two pages of illustrations that 
portray the Canadian scene, a special section on the arts and with 
illustrative woodcuts by L Hyde. 


MISSING FROM THE RECORD $3.00 
Col. Dick Malone, O.B.E.—Canada’s most publicized and contro- 
versial book — the inside story of the clashing personalities of the 
great Canadian and Allied military leaders, Montgomery, McNaugh- 
ton, Crerar, Ralston and MacArthur, as told by the Chief of the 
Canadian Army Public Relations. 


STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER $2.00 
Roderick L.. Haig-Brown—A boy’s adventures trapping in the Can- 
adian woods. Mr. Haig-Brown’s picture of the British Columbia 
bush in winter and his understanding of a teen-age boy combine te 
make this ideal reading for any outdoor-minded Canadian from six- 
teen to sixty. Illustrated. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO 


THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA $6.50 
by Jawabarlal Nebru—India from pre-history to the urgent present 
interpreted by one of the noblest spirits of the modern world. It is 
a profound and illuminating document, not only in its exploration 
of the Indian heritage, but especially for the light it throws on the 
character of a remarkably brilliant and complex personality. 


HOME MADE BANNERS $3.00 
by Ralph Allen—The well-known war ¢ 
and magazine editor has written what promises to be one of the most 
discussed Canadian novels of the year. It is a candid stery of how 
the war affected the life of one Canadian private. It is essentially 
honest, and Ralph Allen does not evade the question of conscription. 


FISHERMAN’S PARADISE $3.00 
by Jack Hambletow—Whatever you need to know to land that 
muskie, sturgeon or trout, you'll find in this complete and 

guide to fishing in Ontario. Written for the ordinary fisherman, as 
well as the expert, it is a veritable gold mine of information on 
general equipment, weather hints, guides, fishing camps and hotels. 


THE RYERSON PRESS — TORONTO 





~ GUP $2.00 


by Lesley McNaught Sirluck—A new and most original juvenile 
with striking full-page illustrations. Each brief chapter tells the 
imaginary character with all a small 
child’s: capacity for getting into trouble. book has been 
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To be quite fair, we should of course take into considera- 
tion two relevant facts about moving-picture acting. The 
first is that when even the best vaudeville artists reach 
Hollywood, they find that the limited bag of tricks which 
netted them a comfortable living on the road is good for one, 
or at the most, two pictures, which are seen simultaneously 
everywhere. To keep in the public eye, new material must 
be invented for each subsequent picture; and already S. Fine 
has a collaborator, M. Greenberg. Besides, in order to stay 
great in Hollywood it is necessary to be a star; and to be a 
star, it is necessary to sustain in a full-length dramatic 
picture the role of the main character, which is often for all 
practical purposes the only role. Kaye has great talent, but 
it is undoubtedly of a kind which shows to greatest advan- 
tage in an episodic, variety-show picture. Like Disney, Kaye 
has apparently chosen for the sake of prestige or a bigger 
bank-account to adapt or distort his peculiar genius to the 
demands of the conventional Hollywood movie; and like 
Disney, the quality of the pictures he does turn out will in 
time destroy our respect for his integrity. In fact, if this 
is more than a momentary aberration, we may even lose 
confidence in his intelligence and judgment; and an actor 
with no intelligence or judgment will presently cease to be 
a star. Any way you look at it, it’s a mistake; he can’t win. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WAR ASSETS 


The Editor: 

Some altruistic citizen with lots of time and money, and 
a flair for detective work, can still have a field day investi- 
gating the doings of War Assets. The degree of scandal 
associated with this corporation changes from month to 
month, and since I have not done any work on this subject 
since last summer I am not now in a position to make charges 
that would stand up in court. I began my investigations of 
War Assets two years ago, spending my own money and my 
own time, in the naive hope that after I had established the 
existence of a scandal one or other of the Canadian news- 
papers would provide the financial support required for fur- 
ther investigation. I have now canvassed all the leading 
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Canadian publications, and there are no takers. I do not 
mean by this to minimize the very considerable help of 
various kinds I have received first of all from The Canadian 
Forum, and later from the Winnipeg Free Press and Mac- 
lean’s Magazine, but only to show that there is a difference 
of opinion on the present status of War Assets as a news- 
worthy story. I believe that further investigation would un- 
cover some news of intense interest to the taxpayer. The 
commercial publications feel that this story is now dead 
until after the next war. 

After my articles appeared in Maclean’s last summer we 
received dozens of letters from all parts of Canada. Of these, 
only two attempted to defend the actions of the corporation. 
They were both written by Mr. Howe. All the others sug- 
gested new subjects for the investigator. Some of the more 
recent questions which might be interesting to have answered 
are these: Did the Canadian armed services make use of 
radio receivers, and if they did, where are the receivers now? 
Has the establishment of Denton Massey in the automobile 
business any connection with the new and crated station 
wagons said to be owned by War Assets? And finally, will 
the fact that J. H. Berry is now an executive of Canadian 
Limited as well as president of War Assets make any dif- 
ference to the way Canadians’ bids on surplus aircraft are 
received? 

J. J. Brown, Todmorden, Ont. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT 
The Editor: 

The men and women of Canada have not been made 
aware of the fact that it is now possible to abolish war. 
We need not pause to determine why this is so. The fact 
is that the people have not been told the biggest of all 
news. We know how to abolish war. 

Peace is a product of Government. War between nations 
will disappear with the establishment of an International 
Government over the nations. One way in which this can 
be accomplished is by an amendment to the Charter of the 
United Nations which will turn the Assembly (at present 
a debating and recommending body) into a Parliament with 
legislative authority over the armaments and the armed 
forces of the constituent nations. 
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The Publishing Event of the Year 


GROWING PAINS 


The Autobiography of Emily Carr 


Here is a milestone in the cultural history of 
Canada: the vivid self-portrait of the great 
Canadian artist who died in March 1945. The 
lively, authentic text is illustrated from the 
author’s own work with a frontispiece, jacket 
design and six full pages in colour, and other 
illustrations in black and white. An important 

k, an engrossing story and a beautiful volume. 


Foreword by Ira Dilworth. $3.50 
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December, 1946 


People in other countries in impressive numbers are 
joining together to work for this reform. There can be 
no higher task. Let every man and woman in Canada who is 
able to do so join this world-wide Crusade to abolish war 
in our generation. Literature will be sent to all interested 
persons on request. 

Lewis Duncan, 

President, 

World Government Association, 
Room 322, 73 Adelaide St. W., 
Toronto. 


Turning New Leaves 


> GEORGE ORWELL’S satire on Russian Communism, 
Animal Farm*, has just appeared in America, but its fame 
has preceded it, and surely by now everyone has heard of 
the fable of the animals who revolted and set up a republic 
on a farm, how the pigs seized control and how, led by a dic- 
tatorial boar named Napoleon, they finally became human 
beings walking on two legs and carrying whips just as the 
old Farmer Jones had done. At each stage of this receding 
revolution one of the seven principles of the original rebellion 
becomes corrupted, so that “no animal shall kill any other 
animal” has added to it the words “without cause” when 
there is a great slaughter of the so-called sympathizers of an 
exiled pig named Snowball, and “no animal shall sleep in a 
bed” takes on “with sheets” when the pigs move into the 
human farmhouse and monopolize its luxuries. Eventually 
there is only one principle left, modified to “all animals are 
equal, but some, are more equal than others,” as Animal 
Farni, its name changed back to Manor Farm, is welcomed 
into the community of human farms again after its neighbors 
have realized that it makes its “lower” animals work harder 
on less food than any other farm, so that the model worker’s 
republic becomes a model of exploited labor. 

The story is very well-written, especially the Snowball 
episode, which suggests that the Communist “Trotskyite” 
is a conception on much the same mental plane as tae Nazi 
“Jew,” and the vicious irony of the end of Boxer the work 
horse is perhaps really great satire. On the other hand, the 
satire on the episode corresponding to the German invasion 
seems to me both silly and heartless, and the final meta- 
morphosis of pigs into humans at the end is a fantastic dis- 
ruption of the sober logic of the tale. The reason for the 
change in method was to conclude the story by showing the 
end of Communism under Stalin as a replica of its begin- 
ning under the Czar. Such an alignment is, of course, com- 
plete nonsense, and as Mr. Orwell must know it to be non- 
sense, his motive for adopting it was presumably that he did 
not know how otherwise to get ‘nis allegory rounded off with 
a neat epigrammatic finish. 

Animal Farm adopts one of the classical formulas of satire, 
the corruption of principle by expediency, of which Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub is the greatest example. It is an account of 
the bogging down of Utopian aspirations in the quicksand of 
human nature which pie have been written by a contem- 
porary of Artemus Ward about one of the co-operative com- 
munities attempted in America during the last century. But 
for the same reason it completely misses the point as a satire 
on the Russian development of Marxism, and as expressing 
the disillusionment which many men of goodwill feel about 
Russia. The reason for that disillusionment would be much 
better expressed as the corruption of expediency by prin- 
ciple. For the whole point about Marxism was surely that 


*ANIMAL FARM: George Orwell; S. J. Reginald Saunders (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.); pp. 118; $2.00. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


S. J. REGINALD SAUNDERS & CO., LTD. 
84-86 Wellington St. W. - Toronto 


MAPLE LEAF UP— MAPLE LEAF DOWN $4.00 


by Captain Peter Simonds—A clear-minded, factual record of the 
Canadian Forces in World War II. The author, who -is a brother. 
of Li General Guy Granville Simonds, pulls no punches and 
sheds new light on the crucial and controversial fighting in Nor- 
mandy, and discusses with complete candour Canada’s government 
policies and the men who commanded her forces overseas. This is 
a book no Canadian can afford to miss. 


WHERE THE HIGH WINDS BLOW $3.50 
by Bruce D. Campbell—This is a high-spirited, graphic, entirely 
perceptive picture of life in the Eastern Arctic as experienced by a 
young Canadian stationed at one of the loneliest outposts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The manuscript and drawings were en- 
tirely a feat of memory, having been done while the author was a 
prisoner-of-war in Germany. A fellow-prisoner, Phillip Bear, an 
English artist who had spent two summers aboard a whaler in Polar 
waters, did the fine drawings which are a feature of the book. 


DICKENS, DALI AND OTHERS $3.00 


by George Orwell—A lively, acute and fertile collection of studies 
in popular culture by one of England’s most perceptive critics, George 
Orwell. His brilliant and fascinating essays deal with such popular 
art forms as comics, boys’ weeklies and crime stories, and with such 
widely popular writers as Dickens, Kipling, Wells and Wodehouse. 


A LITTLE TREASURY OF MODERN POETRY $3.50 


edited by Oscar Williams—This beautiful collection of modern verse 
will be a welcome addition to the library of the lover of poetry. 
It contains over four hundred poems, a richly complete represen- 
tation of the major English and American poetry of the Twentieth 
Century. Attractive two-colour cloth binding with gilt top. 


1066 AND ALL THAT $2.00 
by Sellar and Yeatman—The first Canadian Edition of this ‘‘Mem- 
orable History of England, comprising all the parts you can remem- 
ber, including one hundred and three good kings, five bad kings, 
and two genuine dates,” is now availabl plete with the illus- 
trations by John Reynolds, quite unchanged and quite memorable. 























THOMAS ALLEN, LIMITED — TORONTO 


NEW SECRET $2.50 
by Lillian Beynon Thomas—A new Canadian novel of our time. 
It contains a story of the problems and philosophies of those returned 
from the last war and those people, young and old, who stayed at 
home. It deals with the pro! arising out of the discovery of 
the atomic bomb—how it will affect the lives of individuals—will its 
effect be devastating or can it be glorious? 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THIEVES IN THE NIGHT $3.00 
by Arthur Koestler, is an impassioned study of the Palestinian 
problem in the form of a novel. Although it is set in the years 
1937-1939, its bearing on the present situation is immediate and 
brilliant; its viewpoint “fiercely controversial.” The Saturday Re- 
Se EE eee + * ee 
no’ ” 


IN SEARCH OF MYSELF $4.00 
by Frederick Philip Grove—‘I£ North American civilization is to 
survive at all one feels confident in predicting that this book will 
live with it. It will live because of the variety of its appeal as 
record of strange and dramatic personal adventure, as a document 
shedding light upon the development of North American society, as 
a revelation of the special difficulties which beset the artist in 3 
pioneer community. It will live above all by virtue of the wu 
honesty and integrity of purpose which animate its every word.” 
—Montreal Gazette. eo 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY 


WHERE ARE WE HEADING? $3.75 


Sumner Welles—the most experienced and distinguished statesman 
writing on world affairs. ‘Sumner Welles’ latest book once again 
shows his keen and essentially wise appraisal of the international 
situation . . . good common sense, based on an understanding of 
diplomacy and history. . . . Will come’as a welcome flash of clarity 
and reason ... a great service to America and to the cause of 
world peace.”—Walter Johnson, Chicago Sun. A new book of com- 
pelling importance by the author of “The Time for Decision.” 














it was the first revolutionary movement in history which 
attempted to start with a concrete historical situation instead 
of vast a priori generalizations of the “all men are equal” 
type, and waich aimed at scientific rather than Utopian ob- 
jectives. Marx and Engels worked out a revolutionary tech- 
nique based on an analysis of history known as dialectic 
materialism, which appeared in the nineteenth century at a 
time when metaphysical materialism was a fashionable creed, 
but which Marx and Engels always insisted was a quite dif- 
ferent thing from metaphysical materialism. 


Today, in the Western democracies, the Marxist approach 
to historical and economic problems is, whether he realizes 
it or not, an inseparable part of the modern educated man’s 
consciousness, no less than electrons or dinosaurs, while meta- 
physical materialism is as dead as the dodo, or would be if it 
were not for one thing. For a number of reasons, chief 
among them the comprehensiveness of the demands made 
on a revolutionary by a revolutionary philosophy, the dis- 
tinction just made failed utterly to establish itself in prac- 
tice as it did in theory. Official Marxism today announces 
on page one that dialectic materialism is to be carefully 
distinguished from metaphysical materialism, and then in- 
sists from page two to the end that Marxism is neverthe- 
less a complete materialist metaphysic of experience, with 
materialist answers to such questions as the existence of God, 
the origin of knowledge and the meaning of culture. Thus 
instead of including itself in the body of modern thought and 
giving a revolutionary dynamic to that body, Marxism ‘nas 
become a self-contained dogmatic system, and one so exclu- 
sive in its approach to the remainder of modern thought as 
to appear increasingly antiquated and sectarian. Yet this 
metaphysical materialism has no other basis than that of its 
original dialectic, its program of revolutionary action. The 
result is an absolutizing of expediency which makes expedi- 
ency a principle in itself. From this springs the reckless in- 
tellectual > htt which it is so hard not to find in 
modern Communism, and which is naturally capable of 
rationalizing any form of action, however ruthless. 


- A really searching satire on Russian Communism, then, 
would be more deeply concerned with the underlying 
reasons for its transformation from a proletarian dictator- 
ship into a kind of —— of the Catholic Church. Mr. 
Orwell does not bother with motivation: he makes iis 
Napoleon inscrutably ambitious, and lets it go at that, and 
a as he is concerned some old reactionary bromide. like 
“you can’t change human nature” is as good a moral as any 
other for his fable. But he, like Koestler, is an example ot 
a-large number of writers in the Western democracies who 
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during the last fifteen years have done their level best to 
adopt the Russian interpretation of Marxism as their own 
world-outlook and ‘nave failed. The last fifteen years have 
witnessed a startling decline in the prestige of Communist 
ideology in the arts, and some of the contemporary changes 
in taste which have resulted will be examined in future 
contributions to this column. 
NORTHROP FRYE, 


BOUOGKS REVIEWED 


FREDERICK PHILIP GROVE 


IN SEARCH OF MYSELF: Frederick Philip Grove; Mac- 
millan; pp. 457; $4.00. 


Readers of The Canadian Forum should have a special 
interest in this autobiography. Frederick Philip Grove was 
a frequent contributor of prose and verse to this magazine 
in its early days; his first autobiographical essay (“Apologia 
pro vita et opere sua,” August, 1931) appeared in its pages; 
and in all his work Grove has subjected Canadian society 
to the kind of intelligent critical analysis for which the 
Forum stands. 


Such inducements are scarcely necessary, however; the 
book makes its own appeal, and on several levels of interest. 
For the casual reader in search of entertainment it offers 
a story of dramatic contrasts: Grove’s role shifts from 
wealthy European intellectual and aesthete to waiter in a 
cheap Toronto eating-house; from waiter to book salesman to 
hobo in the West; from hobo to Manitoba school-teacher 
and, finally, to this country’s outstanding novelist. For the 
student of literature the book sheds light upon Grove’s 
own work as a writer, upon literary conditions in this 
country over the past half century, and upon the peculiar 
hardships which beset the artist in a pioneer community. 
For the student of Canadian social history the autobiography 
provides excellent documentation of the phases of Western 
settlement and acute analyses of the nature of our de- 
veloping culture. 


But for all readers the outstanding impression left by the 
book will be that of a grave and powerful personality. 
Honesty and strength, tenacity and purpose—these are the 
qualities of mind which Grove most clearly reveals. It 
is perhaps, a self-portrait which inspires respect and admira- 
tion rather than love. For all his candor, Grove deliberately 
falls short of intimacy in his self-revelations, and in re- 
counting even the most tragic episodes of his career he 
scarcely invites our sympathy and never our pity. Grove 
denies that the predominance in his novels of central 
characters who are aloof, stern, and unyielding is attribut- 
able to his own preference for the type; but I think that 
readers of this autobiography who are familiar with his 
novels will detect resemblances between Grove himself and 
such of his fictional creations as John Elliott Senior, Abe 
Spalding, and Ralph Patterson. 


It was certainly fortunate for Canada that Grove’s per- 
sonality was of this strong variety. Had it been less so, he 
would never have surmounted the obstacles which lay in 
his path as a writer. Seldom if ever has literary recognition 
been so hardly won. The record of his successful struggle 
makes inspiring reading, and I can think of no recent 
more fitting to refer to when one’s faith in man’s capacity 
for greatness waivers. 


Many. will feel that In Search of Myself is itself Grove’s 
greatest single achievement. At least it seems probable that 


‘it will take its place beside A Setrch for America as one of 
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the two books with which the general public will associate 
his name. It is arguable that the autobiographical form is 
more suited to Grove’s peculiar gifts than the novel, for 
in it the discursiveness and speculative interludes which 
tend slightly to clog the fictional narratives seem natural 
and proper. For my part, however, I continue to give first 
place among his books to Our Daily Bread. 


Whatever its ultimate rank among his works may be, 
In Search of Myself is a book which every thoughtful 
Canadian should read and which he should be proud to pass 
on to his American and British friends as an example of 
what, at our best, we are capable of achieving. 

Desmond Pacey. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 


ON LIVING IN A REVOLUTION: Julian Huxley; Ox- 
ford; pp. xii, 196; $3.75. 


This volume is a collection of fifteen interesting essays 
which Mr. Huxley has published in various journals during 
the past few years. The title of the first essay, which is 
given to the book as a whole, raises expectations that are not 
quite fulfilled. For the essays discuss subjects which have 
little to do with revolution except from the point of view of 
a publisher looking for a good selling title. For example, 
there is an essay on the famous head of New College who 
gave the word “Spoonerism” to the English language, and 
another on the birds on the island of St. Kilda. But they 
are all worth reprinting, and the book ‘nas a unity as express- 
ing the point of view of a scientist with very definite views 
about social questions. Mr. Huxley wishes us to adopt the 
scientific attitude toward the social and economic changes 
which are sweeping over our lives, and these essays explain 
what the scientific attitude is. He discusses the question 
of “race” in Europe, he explains the position of Darwinism 
among modern scientists, he outlines a program for colonies; 
and in the best essay in the volume he gives a magnificent 
exposition of the scientific answer to those philosophers who 
say that we must have recourse to religion if we are to find 
satisfaction in our perplexing world. Altogether the book 1s 
a fine example of the utilitarian tradition which has been 
central in English political and social thought for the past 
two centuries and which has guided the English people so 
successfully in adjusting themselves to continuous change. 

FA. 


RUSSIAN ART 


THE ART OF RUSSIA: Edited with a Preface by Helen 
Rubissow; Philosophical Library; pp. 180; $7.50. 


A very useful collection of black and white reproductions 
illustrating Russian painting from medieval icons on. It 
appears from it that after the seventeenth century, Russia 
became the Eastern colony of European art as America 
became the Western one, and Russia like America lost the 
ability to resist cultural invasions at the same time that 
she gained the ability to resist military ones. All the 
European fashions in painting seem to have rolled over 
Russia in waves, most of them dyed with a strong Germanic 
tinge by the time they arrived. The Revolution helped 
release a tremendous burst of creative energy, and the art 
of Lissitsky, Malewitch, Chagall and Kandinsky was the 
result; but, following a directive from Lenin, this energy 
was soon gleichgestaltet and a rather corny “social realism,” 
supposed to be addressed more directly to the masses, took 
its place. The same development occurred in America under 
the WPA, where however, a more relaxed policy permitted 
the growth of more variety. 

N. F. 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 


JUSTICE AT NUERNBERG: Charles W. Alexander and 
Anne Keeshan; Pence James & Associates; pp. 188; 
illus.; $6.25 

A collection of 100 photographs taken at Nuernberg by 

Charles W. Alexander, with brief explanatory text by Anne 
Keeshan. The first thirty-three describe preliminary agree- 
ments, locale, background and preparations. Twenty-one 
photographs of leading defendants follow. Then fourteen on 
press arrangements and personalities, and thirty-two of the 
trial itself, judges, council and diverse action pictures. The 
pictures are for the most part very good, the text brief and 
to the point — the whole, a factual record of considerable 
interest, of the mechanics of the event and the personalities 
involved. G.M.AG. 


OVER TO FRANCE: Pierre Maillaud; Oxford; pp. 168; 
$2.25 

Maillaud, unfit for active service, spent most of the war in 
England where his news services and broadcasts played an 
important part. Then, in 1944, ne was sent with the Leclerc 
division into France. This diary takes us from Normandy 
to the German frontier, expressing both his feelings and his 
adventures. For part of the time, he was a prisoner of the 
retreating Germans. It is a very human document, and as 
such very readable. Unfortunately, the translation, though 
careful, does not achieve the natural flow of the French, 
though the action passages are best. It should be added that 
the feelings of a Frenchman returning as an invader in 1944 
could not be expressed in any other language — and the 
better he expresses them the more this is true—so that 
the translator was under a heavy handicap from the start. 
It is, however, important that we should try to understand 
these feelings. This little book may ‘nelp those who have 
no French, to do so. G.M.AG. 


CHINA SERVANT: C. S. Archer; Collins; pp. 320; $2.50. 
Mr. Archer knows his China and his China Maritime 
Customs. He writes with appreciation and sympathy, and 
his story moves smoothly through Hong Kong and its en- 
virons. He tells of the conflict between the junks and the 
bus companies for trade, and the temptations and restrictions 
which war imposes upon the little people. The Customs 
plays a large part in this conflict, and we see Peter Yule 
deciding whether he shall play for advancement or be a 
true servant of China. The author’s caaracterization is not 
as good as his atmosphere, and his style is inclined to be 
choppy. M. L. Copland. 


DIVIDED CHINA: Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and C.I.I.A.; pp. 19; 10c. 


This pamphlet tells very briefly and lucidly the history of 
China politically for the last 20 years. It makes very clear 
the issues between the Nationalists (the Kuomintang) and 
the Communists, with special reference to America’s part in 
the conflict. For anyone wanting a concise statement of 
the situation in China today this is a very valuable pamphlet. 

M. L. Copland. 
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ing editor of The Nation ... Agnes Macphail, first woman 
M.P., at Ottawa, member of the 1944-5 Ontario legislature, 
has taken a keen interest in prison reform. She is author of 
a pamphlet, Convict or Citizen? The Urgent Need for Prison 
Reform (1946 — 10c) .., Donald C. Macdonald, of Ottawa, 
is a frequent contributor .. . J. R. Stirrett is a Toronto 
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F C T | O N ee THE MEMORIAL by Christopher Isherwood. This superb novel by the | 








author of “The Berlin Stories” and “Prater Violet” has never before been” 
published in North America. It is one of the great works upon which ~ 
Isherwood’s growing reputation is based. $3.25 


CASUALTY by Robert Lowry. This first novel introduces a young American | 
writer of brilliant promise. It is a powerful, moving, and finely-made work ~ 
of art, a story of war that is far more than merely a war-story. $2.50 
BURNING LIGHTS by Bella Chagall. This volume, illustrated with 365 
drawings by the famous Marc Chagall, contains the story of the candle-lit i) 
lives of men and women in the ghettoes of Eastern Europe. In many respects. 7 
an important contemporary document. $3.50 








pat acs NEW WRITING AND DAYLIGHT. Edited and published by John © 
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tation in the literary world. A feature of this issue is a special symposium 4 
on The Future of Fiction with contributions by Rose aeeyeteTe Sir Osbert © 
Sitwell, V. S. Pritchett, Walter Allen, Arthur Koestler and L. P. 
$2.50 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA by Franz Kafka. Translated by Willa — 
and Edwin Muir, these stories and reflections by this great Austrian writer 
do much towards solving the riddle of Kafka’s works. To some extent they 
are the key to his particular genius. $3.75. 


THE IGNORANT AND THE FORGOTTEN by Chun-Chan Yeb. These. 

stories of Chinese life present, with grim drama and nostalgic humour, the — 
attitude of the Chinese people in the face of death and hunger. Gerald 
Kersh says of them: “Mr. Yeh’s stories have power and charm.” Illustrated — 
with original lithographs by Betty Dougherty. $2.75 . 


RUSSIAN HUMOROUS STORIES, edited by Janko Lavrin. These humor-» vs 
ous and satirical stories from the works of Pushkin and Gogol and other — 
authors through to our own days make an amusing and informative side- "7 
light on Russian culture. Illustrated with pen drawings by George Downs, 








THE LIVING LIBRARY is a new series of reprints designed to nite ; 
R E p R | N T S the old and the new classics at modest prices and in attractive format. 

0 Be pra These books are well made, handsomely bound, clearly printed and © 
excellently illustrated. The twelve titles now available include: Mais : 
Street by Sinclair Lewis, Stories by Katherine Mansfield, Anna Karenina © 
by Tolstoy, The Republic by Plato, Men Without Women by Ernest — 
Hemingway, Nana by Emile Zola, Roxana by Daniel Defoe, and Poems” 
of the Midwest by Carl Sandburg. Under the general editorship of Carl 
van Doren, there is no better purchase at the price. $1.29 
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One of the most appreciated gifts at Christmas is a subscription to a good” 


p F R [ O D [ C A L S magazine; it is something you keep giving for a year, or keep being thank-" 


ful for. Subscriptions to the following periodicals will be appreciated b 
your friends: 4 
GRAPHIS, a magazine of the graphic arts, produced in Switzerland. A 
thing of beauty and infinite value to the artist or designer. $15.00 a year 
(six issues). 

CONTACT, a new publication of thought and action produced in ia 
Bound in hard covers, it is an important addition to any library. $4.50 
year (five issues). 

HORIZON, edited by Cyril Connolly, is the most consistently valuable 
forum of art and letters to come out of England. $6.00 a year (twelve) 
issues). ‘ 
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second to none as a medium of unbiased forward thinking. The biggest 
and best of the “little magazines.” $3.00 a year (six issues). 
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